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American archeologists, especially of late 
years, have been smoothing the way for 
American historians. The work which stands 
first in the foregoing list has, therefore, some 
positive advantages over its predecessors. In 
a negative sense it is also acceptable, because 
it is not made the vehicle for any of those 
ambitious inferences and speculations which 
delight our American brethren. In this in- 
stance we encounter the muse of American 
History descended from her stump and re- 
counting her narrative in a key adapted to 
ourown ears. For the first time, we believe, 
we have here the story of the founders of 
our New England colonies recorded in an am- 
ple and explicit manner, with a consistent 
care to exclude errors and exaggerations. 
Mr. Hildreth is not only conscious of the 
spirit in which he has addressed himself to 
his task, but he has stated it frankly at the 
commencement of his preface. ‘‘ Of centen- 
nial sermons and Fourth of July orations, 
whether professedly such or in the guise of 
history, there are more than enough. It is 
due to our fathers and ourselves, it is due 
to truth and philosophy, to present for once 
on the historic stage the founders of our 
American nation unbedaubed with patriotic 
rouge, wrapped up in no fine-spun cloaks of 
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excuse and apology, without stilts, buskins, 
tinsel, or bedizenment.” Animated by this 
spirit, Mr. Hildreth has availed himself, 
though hardly to the utmost, of his peculiar 
resources. 

For we may add the resources for such a 
work are peculiar in a very obvious sense. 
The States of America, unlike the States of 
Europe, have originated within the limits of 
familiar history. They possess what no na- 
tions of the Old World are able to boast— 
written annals ascending to the earliest period 
of their existence. Of these annals it is open 
to us at this day to obtain the great majority 
in the form of reprints, the originals usually 
finding their way to America. If, however, 
occaisonally, as is still possible, especially at 
some old mansions in the eastern counties or 
the west of England, we fall in with a shelf 
of the little brown quartos, which were the 
current coinage of the Puritan mint, we may 
find among them, in their earliest shape, a 
few of these first records of the English 'mi- 
gration. In these old tracts — for they are 
little more —contemporary archives of intrepid 
adventure, and redolent yet to a di i 
fancy of icy blasts and the foam of the sea, 
—we have the story of the founders of our 
early colonies, as far as they thought fit to 
make it public in England, The regions in 
which such tracts are chiefly to be found, 
comprising the homesteads of. those who em- 
igrated under the auspices of the Council for 
New England, implies that they were addressed 
to sympathizing readers ; and accordingly we 
learn that it was a tradition of the “Old 
Planters ”’ that ‘a letter from New England 
was venerated as a sacred script, or, as the 
writing of some holy prophet, it was carried 
many miles, where divers came to hear it.” * 
These ‘‘ sacred scripts’’ are not, however, - 
on a par for authentic candor with the ancient 
records to which their readers piously com- 
pared them, and we cannot accept their partial 
version of colonial history. In the New 
land States it usually happened that the minis- 
ters were at first the only annalists ; the chief 
priests and scribes were identically one, and 

* Appendix to “ Anniversary Discourse,” Mass. Hist. 
Coll. (2nd Series), vol. 1. p. 29. 
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truth was not much advantaged by the com- 
bination. They warred alternately with the 
sword of the spirit and the sword of the flesh. 
In the colony of New Plymouth, for example, 
Winslow was accredited to fulfil its controver- 
sia] requirements with his pen, as Miles Stand- 
ish was commissioned to do battle for it with 
his sword. At the same time, as contemporary 
reeords of facts, there is no dispensing with 
these pamphlet-narratives or denying their 
value ; and, treating them with. the caution 
which is always allowable to a suspicious 
witness, we may gather enough from the 
Hubbards and Mathers to substitute for the 
evidence of the rest. 

Passing over the motives which led to the 
migration, and which have been variously 
represented, we may, first of all, take account 
of the physical circumstances in which the 
colonists found themselves in their adopted 
country. It was a characteristic of the first 
planters of New England that they were 
almost toa man prepared, by their antece- 
dents, to regard their settlement in the light 
of a home, Their ‘ greatest ambition,”’ as 
they stated to Charles Il., was ‘“‘ to live a 
quiet life in a corner of the world ; ’’ and their 
expressions consequently manifest the excite- 
ment of an enduring interest in the objects 
they encountered. Their terrors and priva- 
tions are recounted in the style of men who 
had set their lives upon a single cast, whose 
hopes and desires were for ever bounded by 
the pathless woods and the desolate shore. 
At one time they bemoan the piercing cold ; 
at another they gaze in terror at the Atlantic 
rolling beneath its unparalleled tempests ; or 
they shudder with awe at the Northern Lights, 
which seem to their eyes ‘‘ so bloody and 
fiery that they may be regarded as the her- 
alds of the Second Advent.’”’* At other 
times their impressions are of a more genial 
cagt, exhilarated, for instance, by the ‘‘ sweete 
eristall fountaines,”’ which ‘‘ jet most jocundly 
over the pebble-stones,”’ or refreshed by the 
great abundance of fruits, “almost,” they 
say, ‘‘as wild as the Indians.” + A great 
source of astonishment was the ‘‘ ayerie reg- 
iment ’’ of pigeons, having neither beginning 
nor ending of their millions which joined 
together the pine-trees by their nests, and 
excluded from the earth the light of the sun.} 


The sea-serpent was already an exhibitor in 
public, for he was seen ‘“‘ coiled up like a 
cable on a rock at Cape Ann.” * And there 
were presentiments, even then, of some Cali- 
fornian El Dorado before the colonists had 
been twenty years in their settlement. Darby 
Field, for instance, brought report of certain 
White Hills with shining stones, ‘‘ which in- 
duced many to travel thither to no purpose.”’ f 
Others, again, at the dictates of their terrors 
or imagination, peopled the interior with 
monstrous races, reproducing many of the 
extravagant fictions which are told in the 
earliest books on America. For a long time 
it was a matter of general belief that they 
were menaced by the most terrible wild beasts 
of the Old Continent. ‘‘ Some likewise being 
lost in the woods have heard such terrible 
roarings as have made them much aghast, 
which must either be devills or lyons,”\{ In 
fact, some of their maps contained in the 
corner the figures of lions or leopards, as of 
beasts native to the country. 

As might have been expected in these novel 
circumstances, the tendency to dwell upon 
the supernatural received an extraordinary 
impulse. As colonists they conceived they 
had a stronger title to the intervention of 
particular providences, while they imagined 
that the fiends of the pit were in league 
against them, in order to discourage and 
baffle their enterprise. Occasionally they 
were cheered by mysterious tokens. As early 
as the year 1619, a blazing star in the west 
had announced their coming:4 while the 
Indians had been swept out of the circuit of 
their first settlement by the convenient merey 
of an exterminating pestilence. At Water- 
town (July, 1632) was observed a combat 
between a mouse and a snake, in which the 
mouse conquered. The Rev. Mr. Wilson put 
his interpretation upon the phenomenon in the 
manner of an Egyptian soothsayer. The 
snake of course was their enemy, the devil, 
the mouse as obviously ‘‘ the poor people who 
had come over.’ | In a similar manner they 
obtained intimation of various dangers which 
threatened them from the Indians. Now it 
was the galloping of ghostly chargers, and 
now the whistling of invisible bullets, or an 
eclipse of the sun took the shape of a human 


; omplrnta owe Voyages to New England.” 
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scalp, or the more discerning beheld with con- 
sternafion that the form of an Indian bow 
was delineated along the sky.* From a 


throng of these supernatural incidents we se- | 
lect the following for what may have been its | 


literary significance. Josselyn, in one of his 
voyages to New England, picked up a story 
of a Mr. Foxwell, who, passing in a shallop 
along a barbarous strand, was awakened at 
midnight by a loud voice calling upon ‘‘ Fox- 
well, Foxwell,’”’ to come on shore, and who 
at the same time beheld a great fire upon 
the sand, and men and women dancing round 
it in a ring; whereupon, when he landed the 
following morning, he found the traces of 
feet ‘‘ shod with shoes,’’ and an infinite num- 
ber of half-consumed brands. Later we have 
another story of something similar, respecting 
which Endicot writes inquiringly to Win- 
throp;{ and possibly the former of these 
stories, comunicated in one of the ‘‘ Sacred 
Scripts,”’ may have reached the ears of the 
youthful Milton, who sang in Comus of 

** Calling shapes and beck’ning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands, shores, and desert wildernesses.’’ 


Undoubtedly the Puritan divines of England 
were indebted for some of their most ‘‘ re- 
markable providences ”’ to the experience of 
their godly brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

At all events there can be little question, 
that in New England itself the prevalence of 
such impressions tended to deepen and exag- 
gerate the spiritual convictions which were 
allied to superstition. The Puritan enthusi- 
asm was heightened in the presence of so 
many earthly and unearthly wonders, and 
grew more stern and sombre by their formida- 
ble proximity. From its isolation it derived 
both a motive and an opportunity for carry- 


* Mather. 

t “I heare you have sights upon the water, seen 
between the castle and the towne ; men walking on the wa- 
ter in the night ever since the shippe was blowne up, or 
fire in the shape of men. There are verie few do believe it, 
yet here is a great report of it broughte from thence the last 
day of the weeke.” These were doubtless the apparitions 
described by Hubbard : -“*On the 18th of commen Ss pd 
there were strange sights seen about Castle Island and 
Governor’s Island over against it, in form like a Sanaa 
would sometimes cast flames and sparkles of fire. This 
was seen about cight of the clock in the evening by many. 
About the same time a voice was heard between Boston 
and Dorchester upon the water in a dreadful manner cry- 
Sects Ban, ban, come away ! come away !’ and then it 

ifted suddenly from one place to another a great distance 
Sanit aie About fourteen days after the same 
Voice was heard in the like dreadful manner. Divers sober 
persons were ear-witnesses hereof at both times on the other 
side of the town towards Noddle’s Island.” 
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ing out its principles with a mordant rigor, 
which is one of the most instructive examples 
in history. It may be thought superfluous 
at this day to repeat that the founders of 
New England were systematic tyrants. But 
the propriety of reiterating an admitted truth 
depends upon the sincerity with which that 
truth is recognized. Those who are conver- 
sant with the popular histories of America will 
be conscious, indeed, that the heroic energy 
and iron fortitude of the Pilgrim Fathers were 
not unalloyed with harsh and ferocious bigot- 
ry; but they will find their eyes continually 
diverted by judicious treatment from the dark- 
er portions of the picture. When even Mr. 
Bancroft, a superior example of his class, 
speaks of ‘‘ transient persecutions ’’ as of “a 
train of mists hovering of an autumn morning 
over the channel of a fine river that diffused 
freshness and fertility wherever it wound,’’ it 
concerns us to know that they were not so 
transient nor so siight as he pictures them, 
but that they suffused the whole atmosphere 
of colonial life with a depressing terror and a 
long-impending gloom. There is the further 
reason for reopening the case that, thanks to 
transatlantic diligence, more is known of. it. 
While the sketches of Mr. Hawthorne in the 
“Scarlet Letter’? have been questioned as 
the coinage of imagination, archaeological in- 
quiry has popularized the means of showing 
that even these fall short of the reality. 

To comprehend thoroughly the compressive 
energy of this state of society, we must bear 
in mind that the Massachusetts polity, which 
was the leading type of the other New Eng- 
land States, was the identification of Church 
and State upon a Puritan basis, whereby the 
senior ministers became virtually the law- 
givers for secular interests. ‘‘ According to 
the system established in Mhssachusetts,” 
says Mr. Hildreth, “the Church and the 
State were most intimately blended. The 
Magistrates and General Court, aided by the 
advice of the Elders (so the ministers were 
designated), claimed and exercised a supreme 
control in spiritual as well as temporal mat- 
ters; while even in matters purely temporal 
the elders were consulted on all important 
questions. The support of the elders, the 
first thing considered in the first Court of 
Assistants held in Massachusetts, had been 
secured by a vote to build houses for them, 
and to provide them a maintenance at the 
public expense. . . . . The polity of Mas- 
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gachusetts conferred, in fact, unlimited 
power in matters of religion, as in everything 
else, upon the majority of the Church mem- 
bers, as represented by the magistrates and 
general court. Those in the minority, whether 
churches or individuals, had no rights, and 
no alternative but silence and submission or 
withdrawal from the colony.” The accept- 
ance of a cramped theological creed was made 
the condition of a complete enjoyment of civil 
rights as well as of a participation in the 
political franchise. No man, unless he were 
a member of the Church, could be a magistrate 
or officer, or serve upon a jury; and the 
tendency of this restriction becomes apparent 
when we learn that juries gave verdicts on 
‘matters of equity, and even of heresy.’ 
Lechford, of. Clement’s Inn,* whom we here 
quote, and who was an attentive and compe- 
tent witness of their mode of procedure, 
remarks, that ‘“‘in the General Court and 
Great Quarter Courts before the civil ma- 
gistrate are tryed all actions and causes, civill 
and criminal, and also ecclesiastical, especially 
touching the non-members; and they them- 
selves say, that in the General and Quarter 
Courts. they have the power of Parliament, 
the King’s Bench, Common Pleas, Chancery, 
High Commission, and Star Chamber, and all 
the Courts of England, and in divers cases 
have exercised that power upon the King’s 
subjects, as is not difficult to prove. They 
have put to death, banished, fined men, cut 
off men’s eares, whipt, imprisoned men, and 
all these for ecclesiastical and civill offences, 
without sufficient record.” He com- 
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plains, also, in another place, that the pro- 
ceedings were not entered upon record at all, 
and that to the constitution of juries, such as 
it was, no practical check existed in the form 
of facilities for challenging them. Moreover, 
the Courts, even with this crushing machinery, 
were not content to decide secundum allegata 
et probata. ‘‘The jury,” says the accurate 
Hutchinson,* ‘‘ sometimes gave their verdict 
that there were strong grounds for suspicion, 
but not sufficient evidence. Yet the Court 
would give sentence upon this verdict, and 
punish for many offences which, by the evi- 
dence upon the trial, the party appeared to 
them to have been guilty of, although he was 
not convicted of the particular crime he was 
charged with.”’ With this mode of proce- 
dure it was, perhaps, immaterial what were 
the provisions of the laws administered ; but 
it will be interesting to recall a few of them 
to remembrance. * 

Massachusetts has been absolved, by the 
researches of Mr. Gray, ¢ from the charge of 
inflicting the punishment of death for every 
offence which was made capital by the Law 
of Moses. But the Rev. Mr. Cotton’s 
** Abstract,’’ which was intended to have 
been the basis of the Massachusetts Code, 
proceeded to this extremity ;{ and when the 
magistrates and elders, ‘‘ who were not for- 
ward’ in drawing up any code of laws, but 
procrastinated as long as they could to save 
their arbitrary discretion, adopted the docu- 
ment called the ‘‘ Body of Liberties,’’ its 
prefatory article admitted the inference that, 
‘*in case of the defect of law in any particular 
instance,’’ a man might still be punished by 
the General Court, even to the extent of 


‘© | taking away his life, on the assumed sanction 


of the Word of God. Explicitly, indeed, the 
Body of Liberties stopped short of its Hebrew 
precedent; only in the cases in which it 
punished crime with death it followed the 
Levitical law. Thus idolatry, witcheraft, and 
blasphemy were made capital offences: In 
addition to these, the revised Code of 1649 


* Hist. Mass. vol. 1. p. 463. 
t Mass. Hist. Coll. (3rd series), 
¢ It referred to the Scriptures 
ernment. The power of issuing 
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assigned the penalty of death to “ stubborn 
and rebellious sons,’’ and to ‘‘ children above 
sixteen who curse or smite their natural father 
or mother,’’ — enactments similarly borrowed 
from the Jewish lawgiver. The ninety-first 
of these Liberties legalized slavery, as Mr. 
Hildreth observes, many years before any 
thing of the sort was to be found in the 
statutes of Virginia or Maryland. The forty- 
fifth Liberty authorized the application of 
torture in certain cases, and under certain 
restrictions ; implying that ‘“‘ Liberties ”’ 
were peculiarly interpreted by men who have 
been represented as Champions of Freedom. 
As a whole, this Code affords conclusive evi- 
dence that the liberty to obey their own con- 
sciences practically included the more definite 
liberty to oppress all who differed from them. 

The result was, by a singular interchange 
of positions, that their most conspicuous 
victims appealed elsewhere for toleration. 
Massachusetts has reverentially enclosed with 
a railing the supposed footprints of the Pil- 
grim Fathers ; but Rhode Island can exhibit 
another rock on which its founder, Roger 
Williams, first set his foot as a fugitive from 
the precocious tyranny of Massachusetts. We 
have not space to refer to the incidents of 
a life which, in conjunction with that of the 
indomitable Anne Hutchinson, is the most 
attractive in early American biography. The 
simultaneous efforts of these congenial spirits 


ended by inyolving them in a common exile, peal 


which, in the case of the heroic woman, was 
concluded by the Indians’ knife, to the fero- 
cious joy of some whom she had tested in 
controversy. The importance of these exam- 
ples consists in the evidence they afford of a 
continued struggle to bring the Governors of 
Massachusetts to a milder disposition. One 
of these attempts was made with such per- 
severance, that we may usefully have recourse 
to Mr. Hildreth, who has given the details 
of it with his customary precision. 

In the year 1646 a petition had been pre- 
sented to the General Court, signed by seven 
citizens, in the name of themselves and others, 
for the rights of English subjects, with com- 
plaints of the exclusion, under the existing 
system, of all but Church members from 
civil and ecclesiastical privileges. 

** Though sufficiently moderate in its tenor, 
this petition had given great offence ‘to many 
godly, both elders and others.’ The zealous 

ohnson denounces those who signed it as ‘of a 
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very linsiewolsie disposition, some for Prelacy 
some for , and some for Plebsbytery.’ 
Several replies to it were now presented to the 
Court, which, by order of t body, were 
summed up into one ; not, indeed, by way of 
answer, because the petition was adjudged a 
contempt, and therefore not worthy of an answer, 
but as a declaration of the Court’s opinion touch- 
ing this audacious assault upon theocratic rights, 
Dr. Child, a young physician, recently 
London, whose name stood at the head of the 
signers, being summoned before the General 
Court, alleged, on behalf of himself and the 
eres = it he dw: crime to petition. He was 
told in reply that it was not for petitioning th 
were questioned, but for papper Bom | 
which their petition contained, specified on the 
spot to the number of twelve, of which the 
principal were, calling the existing government 
an ‘ill-compacted vessel,’ ascribing the mis- 
fortunes of the colony to its bad government, 
intimating that many persons were discontented, 
charging the government with tyranny, and 
claiming a right of appeal to England. To 
these specifications the petitioners returned 
elaborate answers in writing, to which the Court 
rejoined extempore, to, the entire satisfaction of 
an assembled multitude of church members, 
whose exclusive right to political authority the 
petitioners had presumed to question. 

‘¢ Thus beaten in argument, Child and his asso- 
ciates were fined from £10 to £50, $50 to $260 
each, and were exhorted to be quiet, to study 
to mind their own business, and to recollect the 
sin of Korah in resisting Moses and Aaron, 
On promise of the remission of their fines ‘ if 
they would ingenuously acknowledge their mis- 

iage,’? some of the itioners, of whom 
Maverick was one, submitted ; the others ap- 
ed to Parliament, and tendered their appeal 
in writing ; but the Court refused to accept, or 
even to hear-it read. The majority was decisive 
in favor of this denial of appeal. Three, how- 
ever, of the magistrates, Bellingham, Saltonstall, 
and Bradstreet, with two of the deputies, desired 
to be entered ‘comtradicentes in all these pro- 
ceedings.’ 
‘« A similar effort in behalf of religious liberty 
had been made in Plymouth colony about the 
same time by Vassall and others. One of the 
magistrates had made a proposal for general 
toleration, and two others had supported him. 
*You would have admired,’ wrote Winslow to 
Winthrop, ‘ to see how sweet this carrion relished 
in the palate of most of the deputies.’ But 
Governor Prince, sustained by a majority of the 
magistrates, refused to put it to the vote, ‘as 
being that, indeed, which would eat out the 
power of godliness.’ ’’ 


While Child hastened to get ready to go to 
England in a ship about to sail, he and his 
friends bestirred themselves to get up a peti- 
tion from the non-freemen, setting forth their 
grievances, and praying the Parliamentary 
commissioners for relief. This was esteemed 
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by the majority of the magistrates a new and 
still more serious offence; and an order was 
issued to arrest Child just as he was about to 
embark, and to search his trunk, and also 
the study of Dand, another of the petitioners. 
Nothing was found in Child’s trunk, but in 
Dand’s study were seized, in the hands of 
Smith, another of the petitioners, copies of 
two memorials addressed to the Parliament- 
ary Commissioners for Plantations ; the one 
from Child and his associates, setting forth 
their case, the other from some non-freemen, 
* pretending,’’ as Winthrop tells us, “‘ to be 
in the name and upon the sighs and tears of 
many thousands,’’ praying for liberty of con- 
science and the appointinent of a Parliament- 
ary Governor. 


** How dangerous a thing it was to meddle 
with such a petition was sufficiently evinced by 
case of one Joy, ‘a young fellow, a carpen- 
ter,’ who had been very busy in procuring 
signers, and who even presumed to question the 
constable who searched Dand’s study, whether 
his warrant were in the king’s name. -This 
audacious young carpenter was kept in irons 
till ‘he humbled himself, confessed what he 
knew, blamed himself for meddling in matters 
belonging not to him, and blessed God for these 


irons a tye legs, hoping they would do him 
good whi 


he lived. 
reasonable bail.’ 

** The offence of Dand and Smith, in whose cus- 
tody the petitions had been “ound, was still more 
serious. It was held, indeed, under the funda- 
mental laws, to be ‘in nature capital,’ being no 
less than treason against the Commonwealth, 
and bail was refused. At the General Court 
immediately following, Child and the others 
were very heavily fined. Unable to pay his fine 
of £200, $960, d was kept in prison more 
than a year, and was only discharged at last 
upon a humble submission.’’ 


he was let out upon 


The obnoxious petition was, however, in- 
trusted to the care of one Vassall, with whom 
the magistrates of Massachusetts hesitated to 
meddle, not only because he belonged to 
Plymouth colony, but for the more powerful 
reason that his brother was an influential 
member of Parliament. He undertook to 
convey it to England, but just before the ves- 
sel sailed, Cotton, in his sermon at the Thurs- 
day lecture, advised the passengers, if a storm 
arose, to throw Vassall’s trunk overboard, as 
containing the Jonah that would certainly 
sink them. A storm did arise, and, to ap- 
pease the superstitious fears of some of the 
company, a package was thrown overboard 
containing copies of the obnoxious papers ; 
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but Vassall took care to preserve the orig- 
inals.* 

Vassall might, indeed, consider himself 
fortunate that he had the means of withdraw- 
ing when the fire became too hot for him. 
Others were not so privileged; who, not- 
withstanding they removed beyond the limits 
of the Massachusetts grant, were dragged 
back into its territory. There was the pre- 
vious case of a man named Gorton, “a wild 
but benevolent enthusiast,’’ as he is termed 
by Mr. Bancroft, who, with certain of his 
followers, had taken up his residence at 
Shawomet, and whose doctrines were so un- 
welcome to the divines of Massachusetts, that, 
though out of their jurisdiction, they took 
measures to silence him. Gorton has nar- 
rated his story in a tract called ‘‘ Simplicitie’s 
Defence against the Seven-headed Monster,” 
which Winslow replied to under the title of 
‘* Hypocrisie Unmasked ; ’’ and from the two 
combined we partly gather these particulars. 
‘** When the New Englanders,’’ says Gorton, 
‘perceived his settlement to be a refuge 
to such as were oppressed, &e., then they 
went about to bring those parts to be under 
their jurisdictions by all possible pretences.’ 
The most available appears to have been an 
apocryphal claim of the Indians of Shawomet 
to a tract of land which Gorten had purchased 
of the Sachem Miontonimoh. With respect 
to this claim the evidence of Gorton was de- 
stroyed by a convenient but ungrateful sur- 
render of Miontonimoh to the murderous de- 
signs of his enemy Uncas. Uncas not only 
tomahawked him more suo, but devoured the 
shoulder of his fallen antagonist, declaring 
that it made his heart strong, and was the 
sweetest morsel he ever ate. At the same 
time the magistrates of Massachusetts, tri- 
umphing after their fashion, sent, first a sum- 
mons, and subsequently an armed commission, 
to come to conclusions with the heretical Gor- 
ton. A proposal was made by Gorton to the 
Commissioners, through the mediation of some 
people of Providence, to submit his case to 


* This occurrence is alluded to in the title of a pamphlet, 
“ New England’s Jonas cast up at London,” ly pub- 
lished by Child’s brother, a major in the jamentary 
army, eee © Se SS ee petition to the 
Massachusetts and an account of the pro- 
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arbitrators, and to pledge the cattle belong- 
“ng to his party as a security to abide their 
decision ; but this reasonable offer having 
veen rejected, after a short resistance he and 
the majority of his followers were captured 
and carried as prisoners to Massachusetts. 
Gorton alleges, but Winslow denies, that the 
Commissioners treacherously violated the 
terms of the capitulation. At all events, 
when they had lodged the Gortonists in safe 
custody, the motive for the outrage was freely 
manifested in the readiness with which they 
waived the civil charges, and proceeded ex- 
clusively on the ground of heresy. Their 
** prisoners of war,’’ as they termed them, 
were subjected to an inquisitorial examination 
on their theological tenets, in which Gorton 
displayed the most troublesome address. 
While his trial lasted, and he was doubling 
through the mazes of Puritan controversy, to 
the great perplexity of his polemical ferrets, 
the reverend disputants, by allusions in their 
sermons to Agag and Benhadad, suggested a 
summary conclusion of the controversy. A 
majority of the magistrates were prepared to 
put Gorton to death, but the deputies dis- 
sented ; and, ultimately, he and six of his 
companions were condemned to work in irons 
in the extremity of a New England winter, 
under pain of death, if by speech or writing 
they attempted to publish or maintain any of 
‘their ‘‘ blasphemous und abominable here- 
sies.’’ Their cattle, to the number of eighty, 
were seized to pay the expenses of their arrest 
and trial, assessed at £160. 

After they were chained, and before they 
were sent to the townships among which 
they were to be distributed, they were made 
a spectacle, in the dearth of other amuse- 
ments; that is to say, as Gorton himself 
describes it: ‘‘ We were to stay till Master 
Cotton his lecture day, and then were all 
brought to the congregation in that our iron 
furniture, for the credit of the sanctuary 
which had set the sword at work for such 
good purpose.” It was found, however, that, 
notwithstanding the threat of death which 
was hanging over them, these stubborn en- 
thusiasts were still making converts; and 
therefore it was ordered, at a subsequent 
court, that they should depart out of the 
jorisdiction within fourteen days, and not 
return to Massachusetts, Providence, or even 
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was afterwards, though with little effect, 
made the subject of official investigation in 
England. 

We have stated the circumstances of this 
case at some length for the reason that they 
are not only interesting but instructive. If 
Massachusetts went beyond her chartered 
limits, usurped a jurisdiction to which she 
had no pretence, and committed illegalities 
of which her apologists were conscious, in 
order to crush a little band of fugitives from 
whom she had received no detriment and 
could apprehend no danger, we may conceive 
what would be her treatment of those who, 
being legally in her grasp, had the rashness 
to take liberties with her cherished uniformity. 
To such, it is not exceeding the truth to say 
that her little finger was heavier than the 
loins of the Government they had fled from. 
There were not a few who experienced the 
disadvantages of the change, and who, to 
quote the words of a certain Blackstone, had 
left England ‘‘ to get from under the power 
of the Lord Bishops,’ but found that in 
America they ‘ had fallen under the power of 
the Lord Brethren.’’ Of such the Papists 
and the Baptists or Anabaptists had their - 
several experiences; but those who encoun- 
tered the most wholesale inflictions in confu- 
tation of their tenets were the unhappy séct 
of Quakers. The Quakers, it is true, as 
Hutchinson observes, solicited persecution ; 
but even they, he adds, must have been sur- 
prised at ‘‘ the imprudence of the authorities 
in gratifying this humor as far as their ut- 
most wishes could carry them.” * At first 
they were suspected or accused of dealing in 
the ‘‘ Black Art,’”’ and the persons of the 
Quaker women were searched for “‘ devil’s 
teats,”’ or other signs of witchcraft ; but, as 
these were not discoverable, they were found 
guilty of heresy, and “thrust out of the 
jurisdiction.”” Subsequently, to recur again 
to Mr. Hildreth, — 

** The e laws of Massachusetts t 
heretics aay thought sufficient x 
occasion. A special law was presently enacted, 
in the preamble of which the Quakers were 
denounced as ‘a cursed sect of heretics lately 
risen in the world.’ To bring a ‘known Quaker’ 
into the colony was made punishable by this law 
with a fine of £100, besides bonds to carry him 
back again, or, in default thereof, imprisonment. 


to treat them as wild 


their former settlement of Shawomet, under | east. 


peril of the last extremity. This proceeding | 
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The Quaker himself was to be whipped twenty 
stripes, sent to the house of correction, and kept 
at hard labor until transported. The importa- 
tion or possession of Quaker books was strictly 

hibited ; all such books were to be brought 

to the nearest magistrate to be burned. De- 
fending Quaker opinions was punishable with 
fine, and, on the third offence, with the house 
ef correction and banishment. Even these en- 
actments did not suffice. By a law of the next 
year, the fines before imposed were increased ; 
every hour’s entertainment of a known Quaker 
was subjected to a fine of forty shillings ; every 
male Quaker, besides former penalties, was to lose 
one ear on the first conviction, and on a second 
the other ; and both males and females, on the 
third conviction, were to have their tongues 
bored through with a red-hot iron. Plymouth, 
Connecticut, and New Haven, on the recom- 
mondation of the Commissioners for the United 
Colonies, adopted similar laws.”’ 


Rhode Island alone adhered, with admira- 
ble consistency, to the great principle of re- 
ligious liberty. 

** But neither good advice nor good example 
made any impression on the United Colonies. 
A new law of Massachusetts, imposing fines on 
all who attended Quaker meetings, or spoke at 
them, did but increase the disposition to speak 
and tohear. In spite of whippings, brandings, 
and cropping of ears, the banished Quakers 
Seriieted in returning. They flocked, indeed, 
to Massachusetts, and especially to Boston, as 
to places possessed with the spirit of intolerance, 

therefore the more in need of their presence 
and preaching.’’ (Vol. 1. pp. 405, 406./ 


Yet even these measures of persecution did 
not suffice, and these Christian Fathers did 
not scruple to shed the blood of the most in- 
offensive and unresisting of Christian sects. 


**In hopes to put a stop to the annoyance of 
returning Quakers, the Coansaiealoinate for the 
United Colonies finally recommended that such 
as returned a second time should suffer death. 
The name of the younger Winthrop, who sat as 
one of the Commissioners for Connecticut, a man 
of much more tolerant spirit than his father, is 
affixed to this vote; not, however, without the fol- 
lowing qualification : ‘‘ Looking at it as a query, 
and not as an act, I subscribe.’ But it did not 
long remain a query. In spite of a vigorous re- 
sistance on the part of the deputies, a law for 
the capital punishment of returned Quakers was 
cay enacted in Massachusetts, and Marma- 

e Stephenson, of Yorkshire, William Robin- 
son, of London, and Mary Dyer, of Newport, were 
soon found guilty under it. Mary Dyer (for- 
merly a conspicuous disciple of Mrs. Hutchin- 
son), widow of William Dyer, late recorder of 
Providence Plantation, was reprieved on the 
scaffold, after witnessing the execution of her 
two companions, and set at liberty on petition 
of her son, on condition of leaving the colony in 
forty-eight hours. The Magistrates vindicated 
the execution of the other two in a long Declara- 


tion, in which they dwelt with emphasis on the 
case of Mary Dyer, as proof that sought 
0d the death, but the absence, wd the Quakers,’ 

ere was this peculiarity, indeed, in all the 
New England r moe with the single ex- 
ception of Gorton’s case, that heretics were per- 
secuted, not so much as enemies of God, whom 
it was fit and meritorious to punish, but rather 
as intruders, whom it was desirable to get rid 
of, or at least to silence. Mary Dyer, however, 
did not escape. Impelled by ‘the Spirit,’ she 
presently returned again to ‘ the bloody town 
of Boston,’ where, like her fellow-convicts, she 
underwent death by hanging. The fortitude 
and even triumphant joy with which these vic- 
tims met their fate, the sympathy which their 
execution excited, and the readiness with which 
their places were supplied by others, prepared 
and even anxious for a like extremity, alarmed 
and intimidated the magistrates. Not only the 
doubtful effect in the colony, but the late revolu- 
tion in England, and the uncertainty how these 
proceedings might be regarded there, gave addi- 
tional reason to hesitate. Several other returned 
Quakers were sentenced to death, but only one 
more execution, that of William Leddra, took 
place. Several others, condemned to death, 
were pardoned and discharged upon acknow- 
ledgment of their error.’’, 


Other means of expulsion and repression 
were subsequently adopted, which, inasmuch 
as they were certainly more lenient, were the 
natural result of a recoil against bloodshed- 
ding. The elder Winthrop, as he lay on his 
death-bed, had hesitated when solicited by 
Dudley to banish some heterodox offender. 
‘¢ T have done,” said he, “‘ too much of that 


work already.’’ In a similar position his 


successors might content themselves with 
their unparalleled contributions to the list of 
Quaker witnesses. But some of them, we 
know, with undisguised reluctance aban- 
doned the practice to which they had been so 
long habituated. Mr. Hawthorne, with 
happy conjecture, has described the Puritan 
children at the game of torturing Quakers ; 
like the infantine boat-launchers depicted by 
the artist Turner in the foreground of the 
‘* Building of Carthage.”” Such fanciful 
pictures mn themselves as accurate 
when they harmonize with the spirit devel- 
oped through a long history. 

Mr. Hawthorne’s suggestion of the capaci- 
ty of Colonial Puritanism to infuse its bit- 
terness into the impulses of childhood, may 
lead us to remark its social manifestations 
more attentively. There was this peculiar- 
ity about the New England settlement which 
rendered its régime more than usually irk- 
some. In these li @hips, hemmed in 
by the forest, and en’ by the dread of 

e Indians or the ocean, there was no ready 
outlet for rebellious vivacity ; while the nar- 





rowness of their limits enabled the magis- 
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trates, by the exercise merely of ees 
vigilance, to give stringent effect to some 
their dreariest devices. A foretaste of the 
system which they enforced in Massachusetts 
was afforded by an expedition to throw down 
a maypole which one Morton had erected in 
a neighboring settlement. The name of the 
place it occupied, which the owner had called 
‘* Merry Mount,”’ was changed into ‘‘ Mount 
Dagon ;’’ and eventually his house was burnt 
down, ‘‘ that the habitation of the wicked 
should no more appear in Israel.’? The! 
keeping of Christmas-day was punished by 
fines ; and mince-pies are said to have been 
proscribed in Connecticut.* In 1639 a law 
was passed Massachusetts against the 
drinking of healths ; while the fate of a pleas- 
ant fellow was repeatedly illustrated in the 
case of one Samuel Maverick, whom Josselyn 
describes as ‘‘ the only hospitable man in t 
colony,’’ and whose ‘* sociable and jolly dis- 
position,’ according to Mr. Hildreth, *‘ was 
the means of getting him into abundance of 
trouble.’’ Dudley and Endicot patronized 
an attempt to put down long hair by means 
of a volun association, while they cur- 
tailed the ladies’ dresses by peremptory en- 
actment. So early as 1633, even the wives 
of the Elders were conspicuous, according to 
Winthrop, for luxuries in food and apparel. 
The iar form of their excesses’ iam 
described, though we infer one particula 
from Endicot’s antipathy to veils. In the 
following year ‘‘ costly apparel ’’ and ‘‘ im- 
modest ’’ fashions were the subject of legis-' 
lation ; so that wearing veils was not the only 
delinquency of the fair sex. Four years! 
later, so incorrigible were these daughters of | 
Eve, that ‘costly apparel’? and ‘“ new 
fashions ’’ were again under consideration. 
Later in the history of the colony, the 
** younger sort of women ”’ had the open au- 
dacity to sport ‘‘ superfluous ribbons ;’’ and 
the ministers were only consoled for the enor- 
mity by the fact that ‘‘ musicians by trade 
and dancing schools ’’ were not encouraged. 
Randolph states that the magistrates of 
Manenehusette regarded one of their Indian 
wars as a visitation ‘‘for women wearing 
borders of hayre, and for cutting, curling, 
and laying out the hayre,’’ coupled wi 
other equally heinous offences. 

Mr. Hildreth concludes that they ‘at. 
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tempted to make the colony a convent of Pu- 
ritan devotees, subjected. to all the rules of 
the stricter monastic orders, except in the al- 
lowance of marriage and money-making.” 
On the subject of marriage, we may note a 
conflict between their theory and their incli- 
nations. The first marriage in the colony of 
a was solemnized somewhat hastily. 
illiam White died February 21st, and t 
wife of Edward Winslow on the 24th of 
March in the same year, 1641. On the 12th 
of May, their disconsolate relicts mutually 
consoled themselves by a second en, ent. 


Winthrop the elder left his fourth wife a 
widow ; and Bellingham, overpowered by the 
‘<strength of his affection’’ for a second 


by 
e 


bride, violated the publication law, and, 
virtue of his authority as a magistrate, 
formed the marriage ceremony himself. 
magistrates early assumed the authority of 
ting divorces,—not for adultery only, 
ut for such other causes as they might con- 
sider fit. At the same time, courtship with- 
out the permission of parents. was visited se- 
verely by fine and imprisonment; and the 
fate of a certain culprit whose unlicensed arm 
was detected encircling a fair damsel’s waist 
is deliberately recorded. The damsels them- 
selves were continually coming within the 
sweep of the law for their levities and trans- 


gressions, 


** Straight-laced, but all too full in bud 
For Puritanic stays ;°’ 


and the painful romance of the ‘‘ Scarlet 
Letter”’ is no imaginary. illustration of hu- 
man frailty incurring inhuman retribution. 
The pages of Winthrop and Hubbard show 
the recoil of natural passions against unnat- 
ural laws, and the pressure of a barbarous 
code is clearly visible in their superabundant 
examples both of crime and insanity. 

But one ion from the first evaded all 
control — the auri sacra fames of the guar- 
dians of the Puritan sanctuary. So early as 
1634, Winthrop narrates a circumstance 
‘‘which brought them and all the Gospel 
under a common suspicion of cutting one 
anothers’ throats for beaver.’’ Josselyn, 
whose experience must have been peculiar! 
unsatisfactory, describes them as ‘‘ full 
ludification and injurious dealing ; — 
in their payments recusant and slow ; ”’ 
even William White declares in a letter to 
Winthrop that ‘he sees such harsh dealing 


mince-} among the shopkeepers there, in pricé, 


. The 
ials, but 





weight, and measure, that he thinks that love 
is wanting, which is the main. key of re- 
ligion.”? Ethically it would seem that the 
debit and credit sides of their account were 
ingeniously balanced. A tenderness for their 
own commercial delinquencies was compen- 
sated by the mortifications of the affections 
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of their children and of the rurai appetites 
of their men-servants and maid-servants. 
Some of the tes who were most con- 
Spicuous for their austerity were the most lax 
in respect of their avaricious mode of trading. 
The elder Dudley, who died with some dog- 
grel against toleration in his pocket, had a 
notorious weakness on behalf of that recep- 
tacle which scandalized some among his lead- 
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sweet, and fleshy.”’ 
Winslow, “in summer is but. coarse 
meat with us.’’ That ‘‘ worthy and useful 
instrument,’’ as me a ere in the 
‘* Memorial,’’ had a ty for —— i 

a duck broth, which be benevolently ome 
to account on one occasion for the benefit 
of a sick Indian. It is also said of the col- 
onists generally that ‘‘in their feasts the 


‘* Fresh cod,’’ says 





ing contemporaries. Hugh Peters is an ex- 
ample that the ministers themselves were not stirring up their appetites with variety of 
incompetent hands at a bargain, for he did cooking their food.’’ Before long they per- 
what might be termed ‘* a fine stroke of busi- | mitted certain liquids of even a alae 
ness’’ in the codfish and lumber line while | class to lubricate these opsonia. Dudley 
he resided in the colony ; and, indeed, to give | wrote to the Countess of Lincoln in 1631, 
play to his business activity, he hazarded the | that they had only ‘‘ good water to drink 
suppression of the Salem weekly lecture, — | till wine or beer could be made; ’’ but be- 
subtracting from his sermons liberally to | fore twenty years had elapsed, such was the 
swell the contents of his ledger. | ‘* wonder-working Providence of Sion’s Sav- 
Remembering these operations, we can |iour in New England,’’ that ‘‘ Portugall had 
agree with Mr. Hildreth that a zeal for the | many a mouthfull of bread and fish from us 
main chance was a notable abatement from |in exchange for their Madeira liquors, and 
the conventual character of the New Eng- also Spain.” In short, the toleration of any 
land system. On the other hand, we are ‘‘wonder”’ that was sufficiently savory or 
doubtful in what light to regard an appre-| nourishing was proclaimed with extreme 
ciation of creature comforts, which was its promptitude. On the arrival of the Pilgrim 
notable accompaniment. Those who condemn | Fathers, ‘‘ the master on shore brought with 
the Puritans as perversely ascetic should in | him a very fat goose to eat with us; and we 
fairness be informed of their lenient endur- | had a fat crane and a mallard, and a dried 
ance of the physical consolations they met neat’s tongue; and so we were kindly and 


with inthe wilderness. Endicot and <n On the voyage of the 
company, during their first year’s oceupati of Massachusetts in the ‘* Arabella,’’ 
in complained that their ‘‘ victuals ”’ 


in 1629, are described as ‘‘ making shift ta} ¢he 

rub out the winter’s cold by the firesid,' the working of the ship. It was 
turning down many a drop of the bottell, | also ‘‘a common fault in our young people 
and burning tobacco with all the ease they | that they gave themselves to drink hot waters 
eould.’’ * hen the summer came, their very immoderately.’’ Whatever were the 
resignation took another form. The rever-| wants of their seniors in this respect, they 
end divine, Mr. Francis Higgeson, said to be | fortified their weakness more reservedly and 
‘* mighty in the Scriptures,’’ and who wrote | judi 
@ description of New England’s plantation | 


had not forgotten the English fashion o 


wo 

It is observable, that if they tolerated a 
in 1630, observing on the mildness of the! few of the comforts, they were also not in- 
aire, says that ‘‘ whereas I clothed myself be- ‘exorable in respect of the pomps, of this 


foretime with double cloathes and thick wast- | wicked world. It was no part of their 
coats to keepe me warme, even in the sum- | design to promote the advent of that ay 
mer time, I doe now go as thin clad as any, | which now obtains on the American soil. 
onely wearing a light stuffe cassocke upon - A discrimination between gentlemen and 
my shirt, an stuffe breeches of one thick-| those of inferior condition,’’ says Mr. Hil- 
nesse, without linings.’” We must further | dreth, ‘* was carefully kept up. Only gen- 
acquit them of any obstinate aversion to the | tlemen were entitled to the prefix of ‘ Mr. ; ° 
succulent solids they happened to fall in with. | their number was quite 1; and depriva- 
Of the harbor of Plymouth it is said, ‘‘ This | tion of the right to be so addressed was in- 
bay is a most hopeful place ; innumerable |flicted as a punishment. ‘ Goodman’ ‘or 
store of fowl most excellent good ‘ Goodwoman,’ by contraction ‘ Goody,’ was 


crabs and lobsters in their time infinite.”’ 
The reverend divine already referred to de- 
livers it as his doctrine that the ‘‘ parsnips, 
carrots, and turnips are here bigger and 
sweeter than is ordinary to be found in 
England ; the turkies are far greater than 
our English turkies, and exceeding fat, 


* Bion’s Saviour. 


the address of inferior persons.’’ Winthrop 
received from Cromwell the Buccaneer a 
nt of an e t sedan-chair, which had 

n intended for the sister of the Viceroy 
of Mexico. Whether he rode about in it, 
we are not informed; though it seems im- 
probable that he should receive it as a piece 
of ornamental lumber. The Governors gen- 
erally were not inclined to dispense with 
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certain little ceremonies to enhance the dig- 
nity of their office. They were preceded by 
halberdiers when they went abroad, and th 
had the services of a trumpeter to make their 
proclamations. An amusing circumstance 
arose out of the quarrel in Anne Hutchin- 
inson’s case, when the men who had carried 
the halberds before Vane declined to carry 
them before Winthrop, because they sympa- 
thized with the Antinomian side of the con- 
troversy. Had the bearers whom we assume 
he employed for his sedan been similarly 
favorers of the Baptist exodus, they might 
have deposited ‘‘ King Winthrop ’’ in Boston 
Harbor ; but we infer that these respectable 
officials were orthodox, as‘there is no intima- 
tion that he was submitted to this indignity. 
Ascending in the scale of social precedence, 
we come again upon the dominant principle 
of the New England system in the extraordi- 
nary homage rs to the Ministers. (As if 
in mockery of their human infirmity, the 
steam of adulation was poured around them 
till they breathed habitually an intoxicating 
atmosphere. Naturally enough did Josselyn 
remark their inclination to ‘‘ receive your 
gifts but asa tribute due to their transcend- 
ency.”’ In the eyes of their worshippers, 
** that great light and divine plant, Mr. Sam- 
uel Stone,’’ or ‘‘ the holy, heavenly, sweet- 
affecting and soul-ravishing minister, Mr. 
Thomas Shepheard,’’ were princes untram- 
melled by secular accessories. By the sub- 
jects of their congregations these and their 
coadjutors were invested with more than a 
monarch’s'pretensions. Their ecstatical gifts 
and celestial graces were a main theme of 
history ; the clumsy h of the New Eng- 
land poets wwanged forth shambling elegies 
in their praise; and even comets conde- 
scended to give notice of their decease. It 
was only appropriate, therefore, that th 
should exercise a paramount influence in a 
mundane transactions. ‘‘ New. England,”’ 
said Cotton Mather, ‘‘ being a country whose 
interests are remarkably inwrapped in eccle- 
siastical circumstances, ministers ought to 
concern themselves in politics.’’ Their in- 
tervention was on this account habitually re- 
cognized as framers of laws, as councillors of 
the magistrates, and as oo in embassies 
and political missions. Not only did they 
act as doctores dubitantium in private affairs, 
but they were the exhorters of the timid, the 


rebukers of the bold, and the deciders for the. 


doubtful at elections and town-meetings. If 
in any of these vocations they met with ob- 
struction, their pride was compensated when 

mounted the pulpit. ere they had 


their opponents entirely at the mercy of their 


Scripture similitudes and prophetical men- 
aces. They could preach at, or pray for, 
their unfortunate victims with all the rigor 


| 
| 
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of a despotism tempered only, and that un- 
certain ly, by the sand in hour-glass.* 
As we learn from a singular passage in Mr. 
Felt’s ‘‘Salem,’’ on such occasions they 
spared neither age nor sex. The boys were 
ranged on the stairs of the meeting-house, 
and ‘‘a man was appointed to keep 
from sleeping ’’ by means of *‘ a short clubbed 
stick having at one end a knob, and at the 
other a foxtail with which he would stroke 
the women’s faces that were adleep, and with 
the other would knock unruly dogs and men.’’ 
In the same place, Salem, as we learn from 
the same authority, two men were appointed 
to make a circuit of the town during service, 
and to mark down the non-attendants in or- 
der to present them to the magistrate, while, 
at the same time, three constables were ap- 
pointed to keep watch at the three doors of 
the meeting-house to prevent any one from 
ng forth ‘till all the exercises were fin- 
Ished.”” Neither in measure nor quality 
were the ministers inclined to stint themselves 
of a single particle of their flocks’ adoration. 
We may ascribe a part of their influence 
with their congregations to their intimat 
knowledge of the secrets of Providence, and 
to what we may even designate their thauma 
turgical prowess. To suspicious eyes the fol- 
lowing little circumstance reads like an ex- 
hibition of the latter accomplishment. Win- 
throp the yong had some books in the 
chamber in which he kept his corn. One of 
them was a Greek Testament, which was 
bound up together with the book of Common 
Prayer and the Psalms. The mice attacked 
the volume, and ate the Common Pray 
“* every leaf of it,’”’ but scrupulously declined 
the rest of the contents, as also all the other 
books, ‘‘ though he had above a thousand 
there.’’ Without questioning that the Com- 
mon Prayer had entirely disappeared, we may 
hint our impression _ the ——— —_ 
were again in some shape ‘ the poor 
who had come over ;”’ = we sadientaanl it 
the ministers with their edacity from the 
likeness of this to a portent, we shall mention 
presently, exhibited by one of the Mathers. 
A more frequent f of the supernatural 
vocation of the ministers was afforded by their 
interpretation of omens and judgments ; for 
in this department they were so experienced 
that, in case of any disparagement of their 
persons or doctrine, they were generally able 
to cite some retributive visitation. The town 
of Lynn, for instance, lost a great part of its 
cattle by a sudden disease through reducing 
the of the Rey. Mr. Cobbett. In Hub- 
bard and Winthrop there is a chronicle of 


* Our readers will doubtless call to mind the well-known 
portrait of Hugh Peters turning up this instrument with the 
familiar in’ “And now, my friend, let us take 
another glass!” 
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judgments _ those who thwarted or 
slighted the Elders. One example, a young 
merchant died immediately after charging 
that ‘‘ none of those black crows (meaning 
the aforesaid) should follow his corpse to the 
ve.’’ Others, and especially the heretical 
tinomians, were overtaken by still more 
exemplary catastrophes. Anne Hutchinson 
was on this account seized and slaughtered 
by the Indians ; while the “‘ copartner in her 
heresies, Mrs. \ Dyer,”’ gave birth toa 
monster, which, as described, would have 
been a priceless treasure at our College of 
Surgeons. The fate of one of the same sect 
pao ws oy who ‘ was more than ordinary la- 
borious to draw men to those sinful errors,’’ 
is memorable for this reason. A barber, if 
we reflect, was the only man who had a fair 
chance of competing in controversy with the 
ministers, as he was professionally secure of 
his one auditor, and as summary means 
of compelling his attention. Accordingly, 
as we are told in ‘‘Sion’s Saviour,” “ & 
having a fit opportunity by reason of his 
trade so soone as any were set doune in his 
chaire he would commonly be cutting of their 
haire and the = to soap — appro- 
iate lty follo that, one of Roxbu 
indian te him to draw a tooth, the Antino- 
mian clipper of orthodox doctrine lost +his 
way in the forest, and was frozen to death. 
His fate is set forth as an implied warning to 
barber chirurgeons not to misuse their oppor- 
tunities, while it serves to illustrate the ef- 
fect of such examples in sustaining the prin- 
ciple of the Massachusetts theocracy. To 
resist it was like entering upon a contest with 
fate, for its authors dispensed judgments with 
as much facility as they issued and served 
common legal process; in short, if any one 
occasioned them trouble, a warrant or mira- 
cle, it was difficult to tell beforehand which, 
was pretty certain to overtake the delin- 
quent. 
It was not in the nature of things that 


this — machinery of beadles and s 
tres should work satisfactorily. But for fifty 
years the Puritan Zion was thus upheld, and 


the reign of the Saints upon earth antici- 
pated. Happily it was not permitted by 
events that this strain upon human endur- 
ance should last ; if it was too much to e t 
its relaxation from the ministers by whom 
and in whose behalf it was maintained. Re- 
peated invitations were made to the latter to 
modify its rigors, but they were uniformly 
slighted. An example of this occurred in 
1652, when Sir Richard Saltonstall, one of 
the original founders of the colony, wrote to 
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spirit to hear what sad things are reported dail 
of your tyranny and persecution in New England, 
as that you fine, whip, and imprison men for 
their consciences. First you compel such to 
come into your assemblies as you know will not 
join you in your worship, and when they show 
their dislike thereof, or witness against it, then 
you stir up your magistrates to punish them for 
such, as you conceive, their public affronts. 
Truly, friends, this your practice of com 

any, in matters of worship, to do that w 

they are not fully persuaded, is to make them 
sin ; for so pene a (Rom. xiv. 28) tells us ; 
and many are made hypocrites thereby, conform- 
ing in their outward man for fear of punishment. 
We pray for you, and wish you prosperity every 
way, hoping the Lord would have given you so 
much light and love there, that you might have 
been eyes to God’s people here, and not to prac- 
tise those courses in a wilderness which you went 
so far to prevent. These rigid ways have laid 
you very low in the hearts of the saints. I do 
assure you I have heard them pray in the public 
assemblies that the Lord would give you meek 
and humble spirits, not to strive so much for 
uniformity as not to keep the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace. I hope you do not assume 
to yourselves infallibility of judgment, when the 
most learned of the apostles confesseth he knew 
but in part, and saw but darkly, as through a 
glass ; for God is light, and no further than he 
doth idumine us can we see, be our parts and 
learning ever so great. O that all those that are 
brethren, though yet they cannot think and 
speak the same thing, might be of one accord in 
the Lord !’ 

** To this noble remonstrance — and it was not 
the first of the same -sort which Saltonstall had 
made — Wilson and Cotton wrote a very elabo- 
rate reply. They profess to be friends of peace 
and moderation, but fully justify the punish- 
ments inflicted. ‘ Better be os they 
say, ‘than profane persons. Hypocrites give 
God part of his due, the outward man ; but the 
profane person giveth God neither outward nor 
inward man.’- ‘ You know not if you think we 
came into this wilderness to practise those 
courses which we fled from in England. We be- 
lieve there is a vast difference between men’s in- 
ventions and God’s institutions ; we fled from 
men’s inventions, to which we else should have 
been compelled ; we compel none to men’s in- 
ventions.’’ Yet, after this downright claim of 
a divine character for their system, with an in- 
consistency too common to surprise, they add, 
‘We are far from arrogating infallibility of 
judgment, or affecting uniformity ; uniformity 
God never required, infallibility he never granted 
us. We céntent ourselves with unity in the 
foundation of religion and church order.’ 

** About the same time Williams sent a warm 
remonstrance to his old friend and disciple Gov- 
ernor Endicott, against these violent proceedings. 
The Massachusetts theocracy could not complain 


} eae a ministers of Boston, the that none showed them their error. They did 
ing j not vere in the of tion with- 
*« «Reverend and dear sirs, whom I unfeigned-| out having its ‘conan pointed out.’’ 
ly love and respect, it doth not a little grieve my! (Hildreth, vol. 1. pp. 382-4.) ‘ 
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The first modification of the system was 
due to the interference of Charles the Second 
shortly subsequent to the Restoration. By 
a royal order, which at that time the colo- 
nists were not in a position to dispute, they 
were deprived of one of their — cher- 
ished privileges, — the right to inflict co 
ral pashhicens upon Quakers. Later than 
this, in 1675, when the general court of Mas- 
sachusetts, after consultation with the Eld- 
ers, enumerated the sins which had brought 
upon them the visitation of the war with 

ing Philip, in a spirit of contrition the 
roe of the Quakers was renewed.* 

ut the claimants for toleration who exist- 
ed in the colony, and who had been encour- 
aged in 1662 by the King’s demands, were 
now a considerable party; while, on the 
other hand, the majority for the theocracy 
was decreasing. The predilection of the lat- 
ter for a learned ministry also helped to mod- 
ify their more obdurate convictions until 
their acceptance of the ‘ Half-Way Cov- 
enant,”’ for years a fertile subject of conten- 
tion, exhibited their weakness by involving 
them ina compromise. To this weakness, 
still more effectually than to the license 
which had been partially procured by the 
Royal mandate, a great change in the tem- 
of the colony was attributable. Nathan- 

tel Morton concludes his New England’s 
Memorial with a word of advice to the pass- 
ing generation, expressing his apprehensions 
that they were ‘‘ degenerating into the plant 
of a strange vine.’’ As another of their in- 
fluential divines had expressed it, they 
‘* were straggling from the sound of the 
silver trumpets,’’ and preparing to follow 
music of their own. In 1680 the Baptists, 
after meeting for fourteen years in private 
houses, summoned co’ to erect a new 


*These sins were declared to be: “ N in the 
training of the children of church members ; in men’s 
wearing long and curled hair ; cxcess in apparel ; naked 


ov oR mene 1 So eeeraiee 
ers ; hurry to leave meeting before blessing j 
a saeded de and swearing ; tippling houses ; want of 
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Declaration of Indulgence gave final tolera- 
tion to Quakers, Baptists, and Episcopalians, 
and therewith the coup de grace to the Mas- 
sachusetts theocracy. 

A year or two after its overthrow its res- 
toration was rendered impossible by the pro- 
vision in the second charter of i u- 
setts, which bestowed the right of su 
upon all freeholders of the annual value of 
forty shillings; but it had still strength to 
sustain the great thaumaturgic display, so 
awfully memorable, of the New England 
witchcraft. As to the immediate authors of 
this Reign of Terror, we are not prepared to 

ive a positive verdict of conscious criminal- 
ity ; but we think that Mr. Hildreth dismiss- 
es too lightly all the evidence which points 
in this ‘Motion. It was doubtless a corol- 
lary of the Puritan creed that there was a 
covenant between the devil and certain un- 
happy persons which was a sort of 
on the covenant befween God and His elect ; 
but it is important to remember the cireum- 
stances under which this covenant was insist- 
ed on. Up ‘to this date, although witch- 
craft was made one of the capital offences of 
Massachusetts on the authority of the text, 
‘‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,’’ the 
law against it had been resorted to but spar- 
ingly. The enforcement of this law appears 
to have been difficult, and the circumstances 
attending it show that, if not a test, it was 
at all events the occasion of a difference of 
opinion. In the case of Anne Hibbins, who 
was Bellingham’s sister, it is not to be over- 
looked, that Bellingham himself was con- 
spicuous for his opposition to his brother 
magistrates, that he represented the popular 
principle of ‘* Rotation,” that he was con- 
tradicens in Child’s case, and that he was 
—— averse to intolerant pro . The 
eputies who insisted that the old gentlewo- 
man should be hung were notoriously more 
easily influenced by the ministers than the 
magistrates, who refused to accept the ver- 
dict of guilty ; and it may or may not bea 
fair inference that they promoted her execu- 
tion to admonish Bellingham himself. In 
the only other previous convictions for witch- 
craft we find mentioned, those at Hartford 
and Charlestown in ae ministers —_ 
80 Officiously forward in the a 
the peo le of Warwick loudly cried out, 
‘that there were no other witches u 
earth, nor devils, but the ministers of New 
land and such as they.’’ We have al- 
mentioned their attempt, which failed, 
to y down igns of witchcraft on the per- 
sons of the er women; and thus the 
charge comes to us with a taint of icion 
as @ weapon accessible, together with that 
of heresy, to combat objections to the minis- 
ters’ supremacy. 
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As we have said, we must remember the 
peculiar circumstances under which the 
charge was most vehemently pressed ; and it 
is by no means calculated to remove our sus- 
picions that the famous and most fatal revival 
of the delusion was a crisis in which the 
empire of the ministers was passing away. In 
the struggle of opinion which was then going 
forward, a reluctance to believe in witch- 
craft was a symptom of antipathy to the 
theocratic system which had hitherto pre- 
vailed. As such, it was denounced by the 
ministers of Boston as ‘‘ the old heresy of 
the sensual Sadducees,’’ of which it was fur- 
ther said, ‘‘ how much it has gotten ground 
in this debauched age is awfully observable ; 
and what a dangerous stroke it gives to set- 
tle men in Atheism is not hard to discern.’’ 
An agitation on the subject-was Zealously 
fanned, which was calculated — and we only 
stop short of saying, which was consciously 
designed — to give encougagement to impos- 
ture. The following circumstances, at all 
events, have to be reconciled with a belief 
in the ingenuousness of its chief promoter, 
Cotton Mather. He had taken a bewitched 
girl to his house to experiment on her -— 
toms, and obtained results which he pu 
lished. As a specimen of these, he found 
that the bewitched could comfortably en- 
dure a Popish book, and not only read the 
book of Common Prayer, but took delight 
in it, while she was distressed beyond meas- 
ure by ‘‘ a precious little treatise,’ the work 
of the Rev. Mr. Willard of Boston. Certain 
other books, which were published by Math- 
er’s father and grandfather, were so antipa- 
thetic that one of them stunned the girl, 
while ‘*my grandfather Cotton’s Milk for 
Babes,’’ or the Assembly’s Catechism, would 
bring on hideous convulsions. Cotton Mather 
incidentally availed himself of Satan’s tes- 
timony to the value of the remaining copies. 
“I hope,”’ said he, ‘I have not spoiled the 
eredit of the books by telling how much the 
devil hated them.’’ In the case of Good- 
win’s children, Mather ascertained that the 
were permitted by the devil to enjoy bo 
the writings and meetings of the Quakers. 
On the other hand, his itched protégée 
flattered him by declaring that the demons 
could not enter his study, or be permitted to 
do him mischief. We can understand that 
at this point his vanity conspired with his 

mal credit to induce him to regard ‘‘ the 
ial of devils or witches”’ as an insult to 
himeelf ; but his credit for sincerity can only 
be sustained on the assumption that he had 
less than ordinary penetration. In addition 
to these, there are other cireumstances which 
ought not to be lost sight of. Mr. Bancroft 
has laid marked and well-deserved i 


emphasis 
on the previous eagerness of Mather and his 
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coadjutors for some manifestation on a grand 
scale. When his father obtained the nomi- 
nation of the first officers under the second 
charter of Massachusetts, and appointed 
‘‘ friends to the interest of the churehes,”’ 
the son broke out with irrepressible exulta- 
tion. ‘‘ The time for favor is come, yea, the 
set time is come. Instead of my being made 
a sacrifice to wicked rulers, my father-in- 
law, with several related to me, and several 
brethren of my own church, are among the 
council. The governor of the province is 
not my enemy, but one whom I baptized, 
and one of my dearest friends.’ In his own 
prayers for some awakening sign, we see the 
temper which is apt to realize its aspirations. 
*¢T obtaimed,’’ said he, ‘* of the Lord that 
he would use me to be a herald of his King- 
dom now approaching.’’ In what sense he 
believed he nd obtained this it is hard to say, 
for we have no commission to read the secrets 
of the heart ; but the anticipation of s work 
of unusual nature, coupled with the means 
by which a tragedy of like import was sedu- 
lously prepared, will always a grounds to 
some to say it was consciously premeditated. 
It is not necessary that we should repeat the 
details of that en to which twenty 
persons were sacrificed in a few months under 
the most terrible and ludicrous circumstances 
it is ible to conceive. We remark, howev- 
er, that the ministers were not only the in- 
stigators but the managers, for the most , 
of the entire process. The earliest exhibi- 
tions which were followed up criminally 
originated in the house of one of them, Par- 
ris of Salem, of whom it is not inopportune 
to remember that he was en in alterca- 
tions with certain of his flock. As the trials 
went forward, the advice of the ministers as 
to the nature of the proceedings was unhes- 
itatingly given, and some of them went so 
far as to make strenuous efforts to reeoncile 
the people to the spectacle of the executions. 
Cotton Mather appeared on horseback among 
the crowd on the occasion of the execution 
4 vases ae Pe armen the effect of 
the prayers of the dying man by suggesti 
that Setan could take the garb of an anol 
of light. ‘ You are a witch,—you know 
you are,” said No to Sarah Good, en- 
deavoring to urge the woman to con- 
fession. ‘* You area liar,” replied his victim 
undauntedly ; ‘‘and if you take my life, 
God will give vou blood to drink.”’ One of 
pet ae mp evinced —~ — of the 
really responsible agents by sen a peti- 
tion to Cotton Mather ana be coareel broth. 
ren. It is important, with a view to the 
bona fides of latter, to remember at the 
same time the utions which, according 
to Hutchinson, were taken’to save the min- 
isters themselves, if accused. When Mr. 
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Willard, the minister of Boston — the same, 
we presume, whose ‘ precious treatise ’’ was 
80 efficient a witch-test — was inculpated 
with the rest, the witness was immediately 
sent out of court, and it was given out that 
she was mistaken in the n. When the 
wife of Mr. Hale, the minister of Beverly, 
was accused, it altered his judgment, and 
disposed him, we are told, to be less active 
in the prosecutions. After the terror had 
subsided, none of the afflicted impostors 
were brought to trial, nor was any effort 
made to exact compensation from their abet- 
tors. The Royal veto against proceeding 
with the trials was the means of liberating 
such of the accused as were living, but the 
process was reluctantly abandoned on the 

rt of the ministers. The form in which 

tton Mather accepted a compromise as a 
cloak to his confusion is highly significant. 
In a supplemental case of witchcraft, got up 
in his own parish, the fashion of denuncia- 
tions having then become obsolete, the tor- 
menting spectres accommodated themselves 
to the change, and, by appearing veiled, 
abstained from offering evidence. 

We turn from this sanguinary mystery, 
which we are unable to fathom, to the broad 
conclusion on which we rest firmly. The 
ineradicable stain of a grievous tyranny rests 
on the memory of the founders of New Eng- 
land, and slurs and tarnishes their entire 
reputation. Every one is familar with their 
nobler characteristics. They were staunch 
and sober, manly, self-sustaming ; an ardu- 
ous task devolved upon them, and they had 
the courage and capacity to execute it; they 
have a proud niche besides the fountains of 
American history; but their nearer aspect 
is odious. We are not solicitous to remark 
their English lineaments ; but even the system 
they established might have had place in 
England, if the saints in this country had 
consolidated their triumph. The interest of 
their example to us consists in this— that 
what the ‘“ Little’’ or ‘‘ Barebones’”’ Par- 
liament only aspired after, they attained with 
certain minor modifications. In their native 
island they were thurst back within the 
bounds of authority. But on the shores of 
New England they were “me emancipated. 
Fortuitously or advisedly, all restraint was 
withdrawn, and they had liberty to do that 
which was right in their own eyes. Here 
- then, to nde the image of Jeremy Taylor, the 
tender stomachs which could not endure 
milk, accommodated themselves to the diges- 
tion of iron. In a colony which the mass of 
encnmalemsy pn as Age in vindica- 
ion of li conscience, all its te 
would hover vieod successively . Hed Bun- 
yan opened his conventicle in Boston, he 
would have been banished if not whipped ; 
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had Lord Baltimore appeared there, he would 
have been liable to ual imprisonment. 
If Penn had escaped with either of his ears, 
the more pertinacious Fox would, doubtless, 
have ended by mounting the gallows with 
Marmaduke Stephenson or William Leddra, 
Yet the authors of these extremities would 
have had no admissible pretext. They were 
not instigated by the dread of similar 
cution or by the impulse to retaliate. There 
was no hierarchy to invite them to the plains 
of don ; there was no Agag to hew 
in pieces, or kings and nobles to bind with 
links of iron. They persecuted spontancous- 
ly, deliberately, and securely. Or rather, it 
ight be said, they were cruel under diffi- 
culties. They trod the grapes of their wine- 
ress in a city of refuge, and converted their 

r into a house of Egyptian bondage ; and 
in this respect we conceive they are without 
a liel in history. 

t has been urged, as it is invariably urged 
in similar cases, that the temper of their 
may excuse them ; but in this instance the 
plea is inadmissible. Neither the temper nor 
the practice of the age in the mother country, 
to which comparison is directed, can be cited 
for an equivalent. The excitement of a 
bloody contest, the exasperation of rival 
parties with the reprisals exacted in the hour 
of their alternate success, offer no parallei to 
the trophies of.a placid legislation, working 
remote from such disturbing influences. 
From the confusion of ancient interests, and 
the fierce resentments which their conflict be- 
queathed, we can deduce no apology fora 
system contrived in the wilderness in con- 
templation of permanence, and under the 
auspices of peace. If the temper of the a 
is to influence our judgments, it should 
the temper displayed under parallel circum- 
stances by men who had like zeal and like 
opportunities. If we turn to the Code of 
Catholic Maryland, framed at a time when 
the exclusive system of the New England 
States was pressed with its extremest rigor, 
on the same shores, in a neighboring province, 
the temper of the age admits this illustration. 
‘* Whereas,”’ says the most celebrated pro- 
vision of this Code, ‘‘ the enforcing of the - 
conscience in matters of religion hath fre- 
quently fallen out to have been of dangerous 
consequence in those commonwealths where 
it has been paoatien’, and for the more quiet 
and peyceable government of this province 
and the better to preserve mutual love an 
amity among the inhabitants, no person of 
this province professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ, shall be in any ey ik troubled, me- 
lested, or discountenanced his or her rer 
ligion, or in the free exercise thereof.”” In 
accordance with this provision, the Governors 
of Maryland took the following oath: “1 
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will not, wa or any other, directly or 
indirectly, molest any on professing to 
believe in Jesus Christ, for or in res of 
religion.” The ‘* Great Law ’’ of Pennsyl- 
vania also secured toleration to ‘‘ all persons 
who confess and acknowledge the Almighty 
and Eternal God to be the Creator, uphlier, 
and ruler of the worid, and that hold them- 
selves obliged in conscience to live peaceably 
and justly in civil society.’’ It is true that 
this latter law was not promulgated till the 
Massachusetts theocracy was tottering to its 
downfall ; but from 1649 to 1682, the t- 
ive dates of the two enactments cehhevel 20, 
the rulers of Massachusetts received various 
admonitions a in the Poa : irit ; 
and if t visedly rejected them all, nei- 
ther imitating Lord Baltimore nor anticipat- 
ing Penn, it is vain to urge in their behalf 
the temper of an age of which, as regards its 
contiguous manifestations, they sturdily re- 
pudiated the most impressive characteristics. 
It has been further attempted to be argued 
that they are not amenable to historic cen- 
sure because they regarded themselves in the 
light of a private association whose function 
was to constitute a Church and not a State, 
—a view which can only be presented in 
disregard of numerous facts, and through 
the confusion which is commonly made be- 
tween an explanation and an excuse. The 
rulers of Massachusetts were aware that 
they were founding a State, though they 
@ the limits of their Church commensu- 
rate with its boundaries; they could not 
claim the license of a private association 
when they exercised some of the highest 
functions of the government: the confusion 
of their ideas, rate it as we may, 
can in no sense atone for the cruelty of their 
acts. On the other hand, had they been 
invested with sovereign prerogatives, though 
no tribunal could have called their acts in 
uestion, the absence of a remedy would not 
ve excused the ersion of their sover- 
eignty to tyrannical uses. But it is vain to 
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combat theories which others may impute to 
them, but which obviously could not have 
been their own view of their predicament. 
They were not a private body, they were not 
a sovereign state ; they were to all intents a 
subordinate Bern nee deriving, and this 
they practically understood, every tittle of 
their authority from a charter of the 
— Crown. The equivocation with 
which they covered their withdrawal from 
England, their subsequent concealment of 
their proceedings, their embassies, and pro- 
fessions to the mother omy: substantially 
show that they were aware of their position. 
If. we allow for some misconception where 
their Charter was silent, they knew, at all 
events, its positive obligations. Men who 
set such store by their ‘‘ Patent,”’ had seru- 
tinized closely the terms in which its privi- 
leges were conferred. Yet, under an instru- 
ment which provided that all inhabitants of 
their province should huve and enjoy ‘all 
the liberties and immunities’ of free-born 
Englishmen, they established a more com- 
pact and dreary tyranny than Englishmen 
elsewhere ever endured or ianationat , 

In taking leave of them, we are aware 
how little adapted is either history or criti- 
cism to do them perfect justice. Research is 
necessary to discover their traces, and to 
make out the import of these we require a 
few touches from the hand of Old Mortality. 
Mr. Hawthorne treads too tenderly among 
the tombs of his ancestors. His portraits 
admit of darker shadows and more depressed 
and angular features. He may hang a 
heavier sky yet over the roofs of iim, and 
people it with an aggregate more sombre 
and repulsive. Every one is acquainted with 
the faces of which Baxter’s is a type, — grim 
acrid visages, which appear as Nis they were 
eating into the steel on which they are en- 
fore us 
But happily it is only in 


graved. A crowd of such is rising 
at this moment. 
fiction that they can be reinimated. 





Novet Improvement 1n Lapres’ Boots. — 
There are in the Paris Exhibition several sam- 
ples of ladies’ boots, manufactured with sheets 
of cork cut tothe one hundred and twentieth of 
an inch in thickness, inserted between the 
leather or cloth and the linings of the upper 

ions. In Paris, where the ladies’ boot beer 

arrived at great perfection, the novelty an 
the success which has attended upon this mode 
of gaining extra warmth, without additional 
thickness or weight being perceptible, has ex- 


' 





cited a good deal of attention. The Moniteur 
Cordonnier, & journal exclusively devoted to 
the trade, speaks in commendable terms of the 
invention, which is by an Englishman, Mr. W. 
F. Coles, of Paul Street, Finsbury. The 
extreme thinness to which the cork is cut for 
the patent boot, permits of its being fashioned 
to the shape an uirements of the boot as 
easily as any textile fab , and, indeed, it may 
be rumpled up in the hand like tissue paper, 
without weathing or other damage. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
SECRETS OF THE GEMS. 

Tuat many things glitter which are not 
gold is well known; but do the wearers of 
jewellery know that the bright and beautiful 
colors exhibited by most of the’r much-prized 
gems are purely artificial! Nature supplies 
the raw material, and art steps in to embel- 
lish it. The brilliant necklace or bracelet, 
which, with the native hue of the stone, 
would by no means be considered ornamental, 
becomes matchless in tint and lustre after 
passing thrgugh the hands of the artificer. 
Your chemist, always discovering something, 
and always ready with marvellous transform- 
ations, is truly a remarkable personage. He 
is jealous of his secrets, but not always able 
tokeep them. If he could set a seal on his 
doings, our readers would not have been 
entertained with the present article, in which 
we shall reveal some of his processes. 

Let us begin with the agate —rather a 
common stone, found almost everywhere, and 
in numerous varieties, among which are the 
chalcedony, cornelian, onyx, sardonyx, and 
heliotrope. They all consist principally of 
quartz, and are more or less pellucid. In 


some places, they are surprisingly abundant. 
One of these places is Oberstein, some thirty 
or forty miles up the valley of the Nahe, a 
region not often visited by summer tourists, 
yet interesting enough to repay him who shall 
explore its devious by-ways, and paths along 


the river. ‘At the village just mentioned, 
and at Idal, four miles distant, formations of 
coarse red conglomerate are met with inter- 
posed with trap and greenstone; and in a 
soft stratum in these rocks, agates are found 
in considerable quantities. The workings may 
indeed be called agate-quarries, for they are 
carried on in the precipitous side of a hill; 
and to him who sees them for the first time, 
there is something remarkable in the species 
of industry created by the presence of the 
stones. 

The nodules of agate, as they come from 
their long-undisturbed bed, are generally of an 
ashen-gray color. The first operation in the 
process of transformation is to wash them 
perfectly clean ; then to put them into a ves- 
sel containing a mixture of honey and water, 
which, being closely covered, is plunged into 
hot ashes for two or three weeks. The es- 
sential thing is to keep the liquid from boiling, 
but at a high temperature. After a sufficient 
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interval, the stones are taken out, cleansed, 
passed through a bath of sulphuric acid, gnd 
then they undergo a second course of roasting 
in the hot ashes. 

To produce a color in the stones, it is neo- 
essary they should be penetrated by some 
carbonizable substance. This is effected by 
the honey, which, under the influence of long- 
continued heat, finds its way into the interior 
of the crystal, where its carbonization, if not 
complete in the first instance, is finished by 
the sulphuric acid. Some lapidaries use olive- 
oil instead of honey. The shade of color de- 
pends on the porosity of the layers of the 
stone ; the most porous become at times per- 
fectly black. Some are colored in two or 
three hours, others in as many days, others 
in a week or two, and some resist all attempts 
to change their natural hue. Some, when 
taken out of the pan, are found to be a rich 
dark-brown or chocolate ; others, again, hav- 
ing been penetrated by the coloring matter 
between the layers, are striped alternately 
white, gray, and brown, like the onyx and 
sardonyx. By soaking the stones in a solu- 
tion of sulphate .of iron, and then placing 
them for a few hours in the oven, a fine cor- 
nelian red is produced in the porous layers, 
while those not porous remain unaltered. 
Thus it not unfrequently happens that very 
coarse and common stones — muddy-yellow 
or cloudy-gray — which in their natural con- 
dition would be valueless, are passed off as 
stones of the first quality. It is only within 
the last forty years that this process has been 
known in Germany ; but the Italian lapidaries 
were acquainted with it centuries ago. Hence 
we can account for the exquisite color of an- 
tique cameos and other ornaments once nu- 
merous in the cabinets of Italy, and now to be 
seen in museums and private collections in all 
parts of the world. The dealers, when mak- 
ing their purchases of what we may call the 
raw material, select what appears to be a 
desirable piece; and chipping off a minute 
portion, they moisten the exposed surface 
with the tongue, and watch the absorption of 
the moisture. If regular and equal, the 
stone is good for an onyx ; if not, it is added 
to the heap of inferior varieties. This, how- 
ever, is but a rough-and-ready test, and not 
always decisive. 

The pores of the stones by which the color 
is conveyed and retained are visible with the 
microscope, and the effect of various tinte is 
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produced according as the light falls upon 


them at different angles. The rainbow-agate 
is fall of minute cells, which, when exposed 
to the sun, produce prismatic colors, as is ob- 
served of the striae of mother-of-pearl. To 
detect cavities in the stones, they are soaked 
in water, which, slowly penetrating, reveals 
the hollows. Some already contain water 
when first found ; and it is a remarkable fact, 
that, if kept in a dry place, the water disap- 
pears, but without leaving the slightest trace 
of moisture on the surface; and the stones 
can only be refilled by boiling them. 

Balls of striped red chaleedony are much 
prized: a large one, weighing a hundred 
pounds, was found in 1844 near Weisselberg, 
and, was sold in the rough for 700 guilders. 
Some kinds of chalcedony are made to ap- 
pear of a citron yellow, by a two days’ 
roasting in an oven, and a subsequent im- 
mersion in a close hot-bath of spirit of salt 
for two or three weeks. A blue color, which 
has all the effect of a turquoise, is also pro- 
duced; but the particular coloring process 
has hitherto been keptasecret. Those stones 
which are naturally colored are at times 
roasted, to heighten the tint, and add to its 
permanency. The Brazilian cornelian be- 
comes singularly lustrous under the process ; 
the explanation being, that the long-continued 
action of heat removes the oxyhydrate of iron 
contained in the stone, leaving it with a clear 
brightness diffused through the whole mass. 
The smallest stones are roasted before polish- 
ing; but the large ones, of which saucers, 
vases, cups, plates, &c., are made, are first 
eut into the required shape and thinness — 
otherwise they fly to pieces when exposed to 
heat. After all the coloring operations have 
been gone through, the. stones are ground on 
a wheel ; soaked in oil for a day, to conceal 
the fine scratches, and give a good polish ; 
and then cleaned off with bran. 

Those who examined the collection of gems 
and works of art from rare stones in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, will remember the elegant 
onyx vases of different colors — some streaked 
with white natural veins; the cups of red 
' Chalcedony ; a chain of the same substance in 
large square links of different colors, and 
without visible joints; besides other objects 
so beautifully finished that a prize-medal was 
awarded to the manufacturers. 

So far, we have been treating of methods 
by which art assists nature: we come now to 
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the gems that are not found in the side of a 
quarry, but formed in the chemist’s labora- 
tory. Before the days of Berlin wool and 
crochet-work, young ladies used to amuse 
themselves by making crystalline baskets and 
trays, as ornaments for the mantel-piece, but 
they had first to dissolve their alum. The 
chemist works by other means; and espec- 
ially since the application of electro-galvanism 
to his processes, there is something réally 
wonderful in the results. He produces erys- 
tals at pleasure, and in lumps that would as- 
tonish those who once labored so hard in 
search of the philosopher’s-stone. A few 
years ago, M. Ebelman laid before the French 
Academy of Sciences specimens of artificial 
quartz — some white, others blue, red, and 
violet ; and by mixing chloruret of gold with 
the silicic acid used in the composition, he 
produced a mass travérsed throughout with 
delicate veins of gold, similar to the lumps 
brought from Australia or California. By a 
modification of his process, he produced hydro- 
phane — that species of opal which is trans- 
parent only when immersed in water; and 
specimens also of the allied crystal, hyalite. 
In this operation, silicic ether and moist air 
are principally employed ; and a variety of 
colors could be imparted by the admixture of 
different colored alcoholic solutions. Chloride 
of gold produces a beautiful topaz yellow ; and 
by exposing the crystal for a time to light, 
the gold is dispersed through it in flakes, as 
in aventurine ; and kept in sunlight, the flakes 
change to a violet or rose color, and become 
transparent. In this fact, we have an extra- 
ordinary instance of molecular action — the 
distribution of metallic scales through a 
solid mass; one which, as some ogists 
suppose, helps to throw light on the mode of 
formation of rocks and minerals. That pieces 
of wood, plants, and animal substances will 
become silicified, or, as is commonly said, 
petrified, is well known; and though often 
wondered at, the diffusion of the gold flakes 
through the crystal is yet more marvellous. 
Besides Ebelman, two other savans — Se- 
narmont and Becquerel — have obtained sur- 
prising results in the artificial formation of 
crystals and minerals. Some among their 
specimens of chrysolite and chrysoberyl were 
hard enough to cut glass. And many curious 
effects have been noted in the course of their 
investigations and experiments. Glass con- 


taining arsenic, though at first transparent, 
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becomes cloudy and opaque, then waxy, and 
finally crystalline. A familiar instance of a 
similar effect is offered by barley-sugar, which 
gradually loses its transparency, and becomes 
somewhat waxy in texture. Another dis- 
covery was, that pounded loaf-sugar, mixed 
with sulphuric acid, forms a glutinous sub- 
stance which, when dry, detonates like gun- 
cotton. ’ 

We might go on with these interesting re- 
sults, which open novel views of the capabili- 
ties of chemical science ; but for the present we 
content ourselves with a few words on ultra- 
marine —a substance much used by artists 
and by a certain class of artificers. Some 
years ago, it was prepared exclusively from 
lapis lazuli, a mineral found in Siberia, and 
was sold at prices varying from seven to 
twenty guineas the ounce, according to qual- 
ity. But the chemists set to work upon it, 
prying, weighing, testing, and eventually dis- 
covered its constituents, but were long at a 
loss for the coloring principle. At last Guimet, 
of Lyon, hit on the idea of trying to combine 
the constituents in their natural proportions, 
as in the native mineral ; and the result was, 
that the color was produced, and ultramarine 
could be sold at two guineas a pound. The 
constituents are — silicate of alumina, soda, 
and sulphuret of sodium; and the color is 
supposed to be due to the action of the last 
on the two first. Guimet’s success set other 
experimenters on the scent; the secret was 
rediscovered, and now ultramarine may be 
bought at Is. 3d. a pound, and is largely used 
in many industrial processes. 

But there is still another way of manufac- 
turing artificial gems ; and to make our arti- 
cle complete, we must finish with a short 
notice of it. Our clever allies across the Chan- 
nel have the credit of discovering and practis- 
ing it with no small advantage to themselves. 
Just outside the Barriére du Tréne at Paris, 
stands a large factory, where a species of sand, 
brought from the Forest of Fontainebleau, is 
converted into emerald, topaz, sapphire, and 
ruby. Artificial pearls are also produced in 
great numbers ; and as these are lined with 
fish-scales, an active fishery of roach and dace 
is kept up in the Seine during the spring 
months, when the fish are in their prime. 
But it is for the manufactory of diamonds that 
the factory is most celebrated — diamonds 
that deceive the eye of everybody but the 
maker. Thomas Carlyle has given us, among 
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his Essays, a story concerning The Diamond 
Necklace, which lets us into the secret of a 
stupendous fraud, successfully accomplished 
before the very eyes of royalty; and if we 
could get at the history of the ions of 
this diamond-factory, we should find the 
fraudulent business still lively. Many have 
been deceived who never found out the chéat 
put upon them ; others have discovered it to 
their sorrow. We give one instance from 
among many, borrowed from a contempo- 


rary : 

‘‘A few years ago, an English lady entered 
the shop belonging to the proprietor of the 
factory, situate on the Boulevard, looking 
rather flushed and excited, and drawing from 
her muff a number of morocco-cases of many 
shapes and sizes, opened them one after an- 
other, and spread them on the counter. 

‘“**T wish,’ she said, ‘ to inquire the price 
of a parure, to be made in exact imitation of 
this ; that is, if you can imitate the workman- 
ship with sufficient precision for the distine- 
tion never to be observed.’ 

‘“M. B—— examined the articles atten- 
tively, named his price, and gave the most 
unequivocal promise that the parure should 
be an exact counterpart of the one before 
him. The lady insisted again. She was urgent 
overmuch, as is the case with the fair sex in 
general. Was he sure the imitation would 
be perfect? Had he observed the beauty and 
purity of these stones? Could he imitate the 
peculiar manner in which they were cut, &c.? 

‘* * Soyez tranquille, madame,’ replied M. 
B—— ; ‘the same workman shall have the 
job, and you may rely on having an exact 
counterpart of his former work.’ 

‘“* The lady opened her eyes in astonish- 
ment and alarm; and M. B—— added, by 
way of reassuring her: ‘I will attend to the 
order myself, as I did when I received the 
commands of Milor ——, who ordered this 
very parure, I think, last February ;’ and 
with the greatest unconcern, he proceeded to 
search his ledger, to ascertain which of the 
workmen had made it, and the date of its 
delivery. Meanwhile, the lady had sunk 
down in a swoon. The milor named by the 
tradesman was no other than her own treach- 
erous lord and master, who had forestalled 
her, by exchanging Rundell and Bridge’s good- 
ly work against M. B——’s deceptive coun- 
terfeit, no doubt to liquidate his obligations 





on the turf. The vexation of the lady on 
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recovering from her fainting-fit may be imag- 
ined ; she reproached the diamond-maker with 
having assisted her husband in deceiving her, 
and retired mortified at the idea that she her- 
self had never detected the difference between 
the false and the real. Many times had she 
worn the glittering gems, believing them to 
be the same she had brought in her casket 
from England.” 

We have heard it said, that many of the 
snuff-boxes given away as marks of royal or 
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imperial favor are adorned with diamonds 
made in M. B——’s factory ; and that Me- 
hemet Ali, the late Pacha of Egypt, was the 
first to give away the costly-looking shams. 
If this be true, it would only be fair to ex- 
pose the mighty personages, as well as cheat- 
ing grocers. Let the recipients of snuff-boxes 
and diamond-rings see to it. A mock tiara, 
that may be bought for 600 francs, will look 
as well as a real one worth £1000. What, 
then, shall be said of minor articles ? 








SINGULAR EPITAPH. 


Tue following is the inscription on @ monu- 
ment erected in Horsley Down Church, in Cum- 
berland, England: 


‘ Here lie the bodies of 
Thomas Bond and Mary his wife. 
She was temperate, chaste, and charitable. 
But 


She was proud, ps A and passionate. 
She was an affectionate wife and a tender 
mother. 

But 
Her husband and child, whom she loved, seldom 
saw her countenance without a 
disgusting frown. 

Whilst she received visitors whom she despised 
with an endearing smile. 

Her behavior was discreet towards strangers, 

t 


nt 
Imprudent in her family. 
Abroad her conduct was influenced by good 
breeding, 
But 
. At home by ill temper. 
She was a professed enemy to flattery, and was 
seldom known to praise or commend ; 
ut 
The talents in which she principally excelled 
Were difference of opinion and discovering 
flaws and 
Imperfections. 
She was an admirable economist, 
And, without prodigality, 
Dispensed plenty to — person in her family, 
ut 
Would sacrifice their eyes to a farthing candle. 
She sometimes made her husband 
Happy with = good qualities, 
at 


Much more ge fo miserable with her 


Inasmuch that in ry bap years cohabitation, 
He often lamented that, 
Maugre ail her virtues, 
pinay mt tp ee 
Of matrimonial comfort. 


At length, 

Finding she had lost the affection of her hus- 
band, as well as the regard of her neigh- 
bors, family disputes having been 
divulged by servants, 

She died of vexation, July 20, 1768, 
Aged 48 years. 

Her worn-out husband survived her four months 
and two days, and departed this life 
November 22, 1768, 

In the 54th year of his age. 

William Bond, brother to the deceased, 
Erected this stone as a 
Weekly monitor to the wives of this parish. 
That they may avoid the infamy of having 
Their memories handed down to posterity 
With a patchwork character. 





PropHecy. —In a small quarto volume, pub- 
lished in 1648, entitled Twelve Strange Proph- 
ecies, the following is placed in the mouth of 
the much maligned and caricatured Mrs. Ann 
Shipton. Was it prophetic of the “‘ good time 
coming ’’ under the Prohibitory Liquor-law? 

‘*A ship shall come sayling up the Thames 
till it come to London, and the master of the 
ship shall weep, and the mariners shall ask him 
why he weepeth, and he shall say, ‘Ah, what 
a goodly city was this! none in the world com- 

arable to it! and now there is scarce left any 
ouse that can let us have drinke for our 
money.””’ 





Sportep Tunss.— The Rev. Thomas Hill, of 
Waltham, writing on Church Music, in the 
Christian Examiner, says: 

**Sometimes an attempt is made to alter a 
secular air by changing the cadence to a relig- 
ious form. We have recently heard tunes of 
this character, from some new collection of sa- 
cred music, popular Irish, and negto melodies ; 
being cut off in the last measure, and a chord of 
the sub-dominant introduced, as it were, to 
sanctify them. The result is, that the tunes are 
eee for pm See a week day, without be- 

ing rendered fit to sing on Sunday.”’ 
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Seven years have elapsed since Macaula 
produced the first two volumes of what the 
wags call his story, and what the grave ones 
don’t call history. Whatever it may be 
called, its name smells exceedingly sweet in 
the nostrils of its publishers, Mcssrs. Long- 
man, whv have published an cdition of nobody 
but themselves know how many thousands 
nearly every year since. It is rather re- 
markable that the season of the first issuc 
should have been one of convulsions and com- 
motions dire — 1848 ; and that the season | 
selected for the next instalment of the sequel 
should be one still more volcanic — 1855. 
Does Babington, son of Zachary, man of 
peace, incan this as a significant offering to 
the war spirit of the times, or a hit at his old 
anti-Mussulman foe whom he christened the 
* eae | Onc?” The first two volumes 
were published at 32s. — the next two, to be 
out on the 4th of December, are to be 36s. 
But so far from this increase of price check- 
ing the demand, it has seemingly stimulated 
it ; for the subscription is far ahead of the 
other. ‘The list is looked upon as one of the 
greatest curiosities of literature, — the right 
sort of literature, significantly called sterling , 
— that has been seen, considering the weight 
and worth of the commodity, since Moore’s 
‘* Life of Byron.”” In the Row alone, on the 
first day, the numbers reached 5700. One of 
the largest houses, the largest next to Long- 
mans themselves, and who have the chief pro- 
vincial trade, namely, Simpkins, after taking 
2000, wished to take another thousand, but 
could not be permitted, though they subse- 

uently obtained an additional five hundred. 

his, however, fell short of a West End libra- 
rian, who took 2700 ; think of that for a cir- 
culating library — upwards of £3000 for a 
supply of one book! The metropolitan sub- 
scription has, doubtless, by this time, exceed- 
ed 10,000, which, at the Seed ible cal- 
culation, would leave a clear profit of £6000. 
But then, there is the country subscription, 
amounting to at least half as much more ; 
and, assuming the whole subscription to be 
the measure of a moiety of the total sale with- 
in the ensuing year, there will be 30,000 co 
ies dis of in 1856, which is the ratio the 
learned in these matters reckon at. Indeed, 
these anticipations have already been far ex- 
ceeded by the reality. It appears that up to 
Saturday the London subscription alone had 
reached 20,000 copies, and 14,000 for the 





provinces — total, 34,000 copies ; and the list 
not closed yet. By the time it is closed there 
is now every probability that the subscription 
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will reach 40,000, so that the advertised day 
of delivery, 4th December, will have to be 


Y | considerably prorogued, as the number can- 


not be produced in the time. 
ideas are 8 


Some curious 
ted by the contemplation of 
this “‘ great fact.”” The cost to the public of 
these 80,000 volumes (40,000 copies), the 
price of the work being £1 16s., would be 
£72,000 ; and, if placed in a line, side by 
side, the thickness of cach being two inches, 
they would extend more than two miles and 
a-half, the exact length being 13,333 feet 4 
inches! Piled one upon another, they would 
tower to an altitude which would be to the 
highest pyramid at Gizeh as ‘‘Ossa toa wart,” 
and more than three times the height attained 
by the sronaut Gainerin when he made his 
parachute descent. It is difficult to convey 
an easily realized notion of what the height 
of such a pile would be, as, if St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the Monument, Pompey’s Pillar, 
and the Great Pyramid were all placed one 
upon another, their height would not amount 
to more than a tenth of that of the books. 
Their weight, estimating each at 2 Ib., would 
be 71 tons 8 ewt. 64 lb., — about eight times 
that of the great bell of St. Paul’s and Tom 
of Lincoln together, and considerably more 
than that of the great bell of St. Ivan’s at 
Moscow, the largest in the world, except that 
of , oe which has never “ sus- 

nded, though many engaged in the at- 
Lapel ‘puiien have been hung! Com- 
parative ‘computations of this sort might be 
multiplied indefinitely ; but now that tho 
note is _— here, it may — to contem- 

rary cuckoos to ring the changes upon it, 
apy bes wont. Wonderful, onan will 
be the wrath of John when that much en- 
during gentleman discovers he has been drawn 
of his one pound sixteen shillings for what ? 
A history of the reigns of Anne and at least 
thré of the Georges? O dear —nothing of 
the sort ; but for a history of four years of 
William and Mary. Fancy that as the result 
of seven years’ p< of a writer who has 
promised to bring down his narrative to 
within the memory of men still living. Thir- 
ty-six shillings and some fifteen hundred large 
octavo pages of letterpress for a chronicle of 
four years a century anda halfago! If that 
be not the romance of history it is difficult to 
say what is. Why, at the rate T. B. M. is 
crawling along, he must intend to live till 
the age of Methusalem himself and be his own 
posterity. A new wing for the British Mu- 
seum will be requisite to hold the history it- 
self. — London Correspondent of the Liver- 
pool Albion. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 
Mémoires et Correspondance Politique et 
Militaire du Roi Joseph. Publiés, an- 
notés, et mis en ordre par A.-Du Cassz, 
iene de §. A. R. le Prince 
é 


Jérome Napoléon. 10 vols. 8vo. Paris: 
1853. — (Second article.) 

We left King Joseph (in a former * num- 
ber) on his way from Naples to Bayonne, 
full of misgiving and disquietude, casting back 
many longing looks towards the pleasant 
kingdom he had quitted, and little elated at 
the dangerous promotion in store for him, 
but, according to his custom, prepared to 
yield implicit obedience to the Emperor’s will. 
He arrived at Bayonne on the 7th June, 1808. 
Napoleon went out to meet him ; and explain- 
ing the various reasons which made his ac- 
ceptance of the Crown of Spain indispens- 
able, Joseph consented to take, the burthen 
upon him ; — indeed it was too late to decline 
it, for without waiting for his acquiescence 
the Emperor had already caused him to be 
proclaimed King. For some time after his 
arrival at Bayonne his prospects seemed not 
unpromising, nor could he foresee the enor- 
mous difficulties which soon began to gather 


around him. The elaborate scheme of treachery 
and perfidy by which the whole Royal Family 
of Spain had been decoyed to their ruin, and 
the Spanish nation betrayed and deceived, 
had been worked out to its final consum- 





mation. The coast was cleared for Joseph. 
He found himself without a competitor, and 
accepted with alacrity and apparent satis-| 
faction by all classes of Spaniards as their! 
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the acclamations of the people and the army, 
assumed the government as King. Murat, 
who was at Madrid in command of the French 
army, refused to acknowledge Ferdinand, 
eluding the pressing entreaties that were 
made to him to do so, and sent one of his 
own officers to Aranjuez to sound the dispo- 
sition of King Charles.* The old King gave 
him a letter addressed to the Emperor, in 
which he declared that his abdication had been 
extorted from him by violence and terror, and 
he protested against its validity. Upon this 
Murat took him and the Queen under his 
protection, and gave them a French guard ; 
while Ferdinand, perceiving that he could not 
establish himself on the throne without the 
consent and approbation of Napoleon, sent his 
brother, Don Carlos, to endeavor to obtain 
his sanction to what had passed. Meanwhile 
Napoleon, having no confidence in the political 
dexterity of Murat, and not choosing to in- 
trust the secret of his schemes to his Am- 
bassador Beauharnois, had sent Savary to 
Madrid to carry on his intrigues, and inveigle 
the two Kings into his power, whilst he him- 
self resolved to repair to Bayonne, where he 
arrived in the beginning of April. As soon 
as Savary got to Madrid he sought an audience 
of Ferdinand, treated him as ‘‘ King,’’ prom- 
ised that the Emperor would recognize him, 
and pressed him to go to Burgos and meet 
his Majesty, who, as Savary aflirmed, was 
already on his way to visit him at Madrid. 
The language and assurances of the French 
Envoy were so plausible that both Ferdinand 
and his councillors were completely deceived ; 


King ; his election was ratified even by the} and he was induced to set off from Madrid on 
deposed sovereigns themselves, and by al the | the 10th of April, leaving a junta under. the 
princes of their house, whose contingent) presidence of his uncle Don Antonio to con- 
rights had, with their own consent, been set | duct the Government during his absence. He 
aside. It would require a long and circum- | was much surprised on arriving at Burgos to 
stantial narrative to connect the threads of | find that the Emperor was not there, but was 
the various intrigues which intermingled with | neverthcless induced to go on to Vittoria. 
and crossed each other during the months! There the truth began to dawn upon him ; 
preceding the final transactions at Bayonne ; and shortly after, an ambiguous letter from 
the successive steps by which the affair was Napoleon himself revealed to him the danger 
led to the state in which Joseph found it may | of his position. Many of his most trusty 
be briefly told. On the 19th of March, after councillors, particularly Urquijo and Cevallos, 
the insurrection of Aranjuez, King Charles} now urged him to make his escape while it 
abdicated, and on the 20th Ferdinand, amidst | was still in his power; but the persuasions 

veh a -teed.” flaring Age, Be. of some others and the deceitful promises of 


t Joseph was not aware that the Spanish crown = been | Savary induced him to continue his journey, 
previously offered by the Emperor to his brother Louis ; to | 
whom he wrote on the 27th March, desiring a categorical, * The French army had entered Spain in virtue of the 
answer: “If I declare you King of Spain, can I rely on| treaty of Fontainebleau, and Murat had marched to Madrid 
you?” Louis refused, and then Napoleon turned to Joseph. | (without orders) on receiving information of the revolution 
(Thibaudeau, vol. vi. p. 334.; Garden, vol. 11.) | at Aranjuez. 
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and he entered Bayonne on the 20th of April, 
the Emperor being already arrived. King 
Charles, who had remained at the Escurial, 
was impatient to invoke in person the pro- 
tection of the Emperor, and Murat had no 
difficulty in persuading him to repair to 
Bayonne, where he arrived on the 30th April. 
The Emperor had now got both the father 
and the son in his power, each of them. so- 
liciting the Crown of Spain at his hands ; but 
although his machinations were so far com- 
pletely successful, his sagacity perceived: the 
embarrassment of his position, and in a letter 
to Murat* he expressed the perplexity in 
which he was involved, described with the 
utmost correctness the disposition of the 
Spanish people towards himself, and predicted 
the nature of the resistance with which he 
was threatened exactly as it eventually took 
place. Either, however, he thought he had 
gone too far to recede, or he had such con- 
fidence in his’ political skill and his military 
power, that he determined to proceed with 
his designs. Napoleon had given strict in- 


junctions to Murat to observe the utmost 
caution in his conduct, and to do nothing cal- 
culated to excite or exasperate the people of 


Madrid. But the discontent which was con- 
tinually fermenting in the capital produced 
symptoms of resistance to his authority which 
provoked Murat, and led him to interfere 
with the Government in the most arbitrary 
and insulting manner; while the licentious 
behavior of the French soldiery, and the 
agitation and anger of the people, brought 
about frequent collisions between them. 
Matters were in this combustible state, when 
they’ were brought to a crisis by the demand 
of Murat that the members of the Royal 
Family still remaining at Madrid should forth- 
with proceed to join their relations at Bayonne. 
After great hesitation, the Government was 
terrified into submission to this demand ; and 
on the 2nd of May the Infants set out from 
Madrid. Their departure produced the most 
violent excitement, and brought about what 
the French called the revolt, and the Spaniards 
termed the massacre, of Madrid. A conflict 
ensued, which was of short duration, and the 
loss of life (enormously exaggerated at the 
time) was inconsiderable ; but the effect pro- 
duced throughout Spain by this event was 
prodigious, and was the immediate cause of 
the general insurrection which soon after 
* March 29. 
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broke out. The news of the commotion at 
Madrid reached Bayonne on the 5th May ; 
ever since their arrival in that city, negotia- 
tions had been going on with both the father 
and the son to procure their respective ab- 
dications. After a strenuous resistance, 
Ferdinand was terrified into signing * a con- 
ditional resignation, by which it was stipulat-. 
ed that he and his father should both return 
to Madrid, and in the event of his father’s 
not choosing to resume his authority, that the 
Prince should govern the kingdom as his 
lieutenant. Great was the irritation of the 
Emperor when he was informed of the events 
at Madrid, but they enabled him to bring the 
perplexing affairs he had in hand to a con- 
clusion. After a long conference with Charles 
IV., the King (by a treaty signed on the 
5th) ceded to the Emperor all his rights to 
the Crown of Spain and the Indies. Ferdi- 
nand renounced the Crown for himself and 
restored it to his father; but the Emperor 
not deeming this sufficient, exacted from him 
a treaty of renunciation in favor of himself, 
which was signed on the 5th. On ‘the 8th 
May, King Charles announced by a procla- 
mation that he had ceded the Crown of Spain 
to the Emperor Napoleon ; and on the 12th, 
Ferdinand, in another proclamation, declared 
that he had surrendered the Crown back to 
his father, who had conveyed it to Napoleon, 
to place it on the head of whatever person he 
might think fit to ‘select. He announced 
that his brother Don Carlos, and his uncle 
Don Antonio, were consenting parties to this 
cession; and he exhorted the Spaniards 
(whom he released from their allegiance to 
himself) to accept the Government and the 
Sovereign that the Emperor would bestow 
upon them. But while Ferdinand was terri- 
fied into yielding a hypocritical obedience to 
Napoleon’s will, and signed all the treaties 
or proclamations to which he was ordered to 
put his hand, he secretly took measures to 
defeat their object, and prevent their being 
attended by the desired effect. On the 6th 
May he had written a despatch to Don An- 
tonio (believing him to be still at Madrid), 
stating that he had restored the Crown un- 
conditionally to King Charles, but he had 
previously ¢ addressed two secret documents 
to the Junta and the Royal Council, in which 
he ordered them to transport the Government 
to a place of safety, to summon the Cortes, 
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and to declare war against France the instant 
they heard of his being removed into the 
interior of that country. Meanwhile the 
abdications and proclamations were pub- 
lished at Madrid, and Murat invited the dif- 
ferent councils and public bodies to express 
their opinions to the Emperor as to the most 
eligible choice he could make of a new Sov- 
ereign amongst the Princes of his family. 
They expressed their wishes that his choice 
might fall on the King of Naples; and the 
Cardinal of Bourbon (Ferdinand’s uncle) 
wrote a letter to the Emperor in which he 
testified his satisfaction, and promised to rec- 
ognize the Sovereign whom he might ap- 
int. 
Peithese documents having been conveyed to 
the Emperor, by a decree of the 6th of June 
he proclaimed his brother Joseph King of 
Spain and the Indies. The Spanish Princes 
had been already removed into the interior 
of France; the members of the Junta, who 
awaited the arrival of Joseph, saluted him 
with every appearance of cordiality, and 
some of the strongest partisans of Ferdinand 
offered their services to him. The Emperor 
had ordered what he called a Constitutional 
Junta AL — at Bayonne for the 
rpose of promulgating a Constitution, the 
omy of which “ite be submitted for their 
consideration and discussion. This assembly 
was to be composed of deputies, part of 
whom Murat was directed to name, and part 
were'to be elected by the provinces, cities, 
and corporations. The members of this 
Junta, the Council of Castille, the Grandees 
of Spain, through the Duc de 1’Infantado, 
and the army, through the Duc del Parque, 
all acknowledged and congratulated the new 
King, and gave him formal assurances of 
their fidelity. Of the 150 members of which 
the Junta was to have been composed, only 
91 attended ; they were allowed to discuss 
freely the constitutional project submitted to 
them; and after many sittings, in which 
some modifications were made, the constitu- 
tion was voted unanimously on the Ist July. 
The former ministers and servants of both 
Charles and Ferdinand accepted office under 
King Joseph ; all the authorities swore al- 
legiance to him. The Marquis of Romafia, 
who commanded the Spanish troops in Den- 
mark, addressed to him a letter with protes- 
tations of fidelity on the part of himself and 
his corps d’armée, and, more than all, he 
was recognized by Ferdinand himself and the 
members of his family. To fraud and vio- 
lence Ferdinand had opposed a deep dissim- 
ulation. Without courage or dignity, he 
shrank from no d tion to which he 
thought it prudent to submit; and he had 
the baseness to write to Joseph in the follow- 
ing terms : 
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‘* Sire, permit me in my own name and in the 
name of my brother and uncle to express to you 
our satisfaction at your accession to ‘the throne 
of Spsin. . . . We hope you will accept our good 
wishes for your happiness, and that you will 
reciprocate the feelings of friendship we entertain 
for your Majesty. I beg your Catholic Majesty 
to receive the oath of allegiance which I owe you 
as King of Spain, together with that of all the 
Spaniards who are with me.”’ * 


Encouraged by these delusive appearances 
of general recognition, Joseph quitted Bay- 
onne on the 9th July, and proceeded on his 
journey to Madrid ; but in the meantime the 
insurrection had broken out all over Spain. 
Provisional juntas formed themselves in 
every town, and assumed the government in 
the name of King Ferdinand ; the authority 
of Joseph was only acknowledged and exer- 
cised in those places which were occupied by 
French troops. The war was already raging, 
and although Joseph received the submission 
of the cities and provinces through which 
he passed, it was not till after the victory of 
Rio Seco, ¢ gained by Marshal Bessiéres over 
Cuesta, that he was able to make his way to 
Madrid. Already, while on his road from 
Bayonne, the King had begun to perceive the 
disordered state and threatening aspect of 
affairs, and in his first letter to the Emperor 
he tells him that ‘‘ the worst spirit prevails 
everywhere, particularly at Madrid, where 
there is no order, division among the troops, 
and urgent want of money.’’{ The next 
day he writes from Vittoria in a still more 
desponding tone : 

**T was proclaimed here yesterday. The in- 
habitants are strongly opposed to the whole 
thing. The men in office are terrified by the 
menacing aspect of the people and by the in- 
surgents. Your Majesty has never yet been 
told the truth. The fact is, that there is not a 
single Spaniard on my side except the few who 
composed the Junta, and my small suite? All 
the rest who preceded me here have concealed 
themselves from fear of the unanimous opinion 
of their countrymen.’’ § 


Napoleon, in ‘his replies, endeavored to 
animate his brother’s drooping spirits oy a 
display of confidence and assurances of cer- 
tain success. ‘* N’ayez aucune crainte de 
la guerre, et n’ayez pas d’ inqui¢tude sur le 
succes de mes armes en Espagne.”’ |} [Don’t 
be afraid of war: have no uneasiness about 
the success of my arms in Spain.] But 
the further Joseph advanced the more 
alarmed he became at the posture of affairs. 

‘** Everybody about him,’’ he says, ‘‘is dis- 
mayed, and all see that 50,000 fresh troops and 
many millions of money are absolutely indis- 


* Valencay, June 22. ft July 14. 
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le ; for no public revenue can be levied. 
hen the opposition is unarmed, it is at least 
ive, and no rewards can procure information 

or guides for the French generals. 

** It seems nobody has yet chosen to tell Your 
Majesty the plain truth ; it is my duty never to 
conceal it from you. . . . Ever since I have been 
in Spain I have every day ted to’ myself, my 
life is nothing, and lam ly to sacrifice it. But 
to avoid the disgrace of failure, we must have 
great supplies of men and money : then my easy 
env may acquire adherents. . . . However 

ese affairs may end, it is a lamentable consid- 
eration that my kingdom is only to be gained by 
force ; but since the die is cast, it only remains 
to shorten the struggle as much as possible. I 
am not appalled at my position, but there never 
was anything like it in history, for I have not 
here one single partisan.’’ * 


It was in vain that Berthier (in a letter to 
Savary) pronounced the affairs of Spain to 
be in a very prosperous condition, and affirmed 
that every sensible man in Spain had changed 
his opinion, and deplored the insurrection ; 
it was in vain that the Emperor assured 
Joseph that his friends in Spain were nu- 
merous, and included all good and honorable 
men ; that large bodies of troops were con- 
tinually advancing to reinforce him, and 
exhorted him to be.of good cheer. 


** Votre tache est belle et glorieuse 


Vous ne devez pas trouver trop extraordinaire 


de conquérir votre royaume. Philippe V. et 
Henri IV. ont été obliges de conquérir le leur. 
Soyes gai. Ne vous laissez pas affecter, et ne 
doutez pas un instant que les choses finissent 
mieux et plus promptement que vous ne pen- 
sez.”’ t [Your task is splendid and glorious. . . 
. . You should not think it an unheard-of thing 
to have to conquer your kingdom. Philip V. 
and Henry IV. were obliged to conquer theirs. 
Be cheerful. Do not allow yourself to be dis- 
turbed, and do not for a moment doubt that 
things will end better and sooner than you 
think. ] 


In spite of these assurances and exhorta- 
tions Joseph’s letters became more and more 
dismal. On the eve of entering Madrid he 
writes : 

** All the letters from Madrid concur as to the 
deplorable state of affairs, and that nothing but 
the most extraordinary efforts on the part of 
Your Majesty can restore them. We are not in 
possession of the soil, for every province is in a 
state of insurrection or re by large armies 
of the enemy. The only hope is in prompt 
and extraordinary measures, without which, as 
chance (as you so often say) produces nothing 
of itself, we shall fail altogether and perish ; for 
how can we hope for success when opinion and 
the means of resistance to us increase daily, 
while our own resources are constantly decreas- 
ing? Your Majesty must not flatter yourself 
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with the idea that what I say is exaggerated. 
We must have fifty millions and 50,000 men im- 
mediately, for in three months double will be 
insufficient.’ * 

In addition to his other sources of vexa- 
tion, Josoph was already annoyed by his 
anomalous and mortifying position in respect 
to his military authority, a grievance of 
which he had repeatedly to complain duri 
the whole time he was in Spain, and whic 

roduced a state of things most irksome and 

umiliating to him, and at the same time 
embarrassing to the French generals, and 
injurious to the public service. The Ki 
informs the Emperor that he had given some 
orders to Savary which that officer did not 
appear to have obeyed, and he desires His 
Majesty will, once for all, determine what 
their mutual relations are to be, and whether 
he or Savary is to have the command, which 
cannot be divided. He pleads that the King 
of Spain ought to command the army in 
Spain, and he begs him to give clear and 
precise orders on the subject. 


** Your Majesty is mistaken when you imag- 
ine that I am incapable of comprehending your 
instructions and carrying them out with firm- 
ness. At my age and in my position, I may 
have counsellors, but not masters, in Spain. . . 

. Whoever commands your armies is master in 
the places they: occupy, as the insurgenis are 
masters everywhere else. Nor can I dis- 
guise from myself the peculiar unfitness of Sav- 
ary to command in Madrid: he has had to play 
an odious part, and he is not on good terms 
with the other Generals. Your Majesty will do 
what you think fit, but the danger is too great 
and imminent to allow me to stand on any 
ceremony with you.’’ t 


To this unusually bold and plain speaking, 
the Emperor, evident sure, sopties thet 
Joseph is to command, and that Savary had 
already acknowledged his authority, so that 
he might have spared himself the trouble of 
writing ‘‘ une page de bavardage.’’{ Joseph 
made his entry into the capital on the 20th 
July, without any popular welcome, and he 
was proclaimed amidst a mournful silence. 
For a few days he was too much absorbed in 
the cares of his new government to be aware 
of the danger of his position: but it soon 
burst upon him. Vague. rumors of some 
~ disaster began. to circulate. The 

randees ceased to attend at the palace, and 
on the 23d the defeat of Dupont and capitu- 
lation of Baylen became generally known. 
Desertions had already begun, the spirit of 
all classes grew worse and worse, and Jo- 
seph’s cries of distress and appeals for aid 
became every day more urgent. 


‘* All classes,’’ he writes, ‘‘are emigrating 
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from Madrid. The servants of the Duc del 
Parque have abandoned him, and written him 
word they are gone to join the Spanish army. 
We are penniless ; all the provinces are occupied 
by the enemy. Henry IV. had a party, and 
Philip V. had only a rival to combat ; I am 
opposed by a nation of twelve millions of inhab- 
itants, brave, and at the highest pitch of exas- 
peration. . . . I repeat again that we must have 
enormous supplies of men and money. I have 
often told Your Majesty so, but you will not 
believe me. Let what will happen, this letter 
will remind you hereafter that I was right. The 
good people are no more on my side than the 
good for nothing. No, Sire, your glory will be 
shipwrecked in Spain. My destruction will be 
the proof of your impotence, for no one will 
doubt your affection for me. All this will hap- 
Pn for I am determined never to recross the 
ro.”” 

On the 28th he received the account of the 
capitulation of Baylen, and on the 30th he 
retired from Madrid. The news of this 
event had encouraged people of all classes to 
manifest their undisguised abhorrence of the 
new government. Joseph increased his de- 
mand to 100,000 men, and said that -the 
Spanish people were unlike any other in the 
world, and that neither a courier nor a spy 
were procurable amongst them. On his de- 
parture from Madrid, he was abandoned by 
almost all his Spanish officers, and by all the 
nobles except the Dukes of Frias and Del 
Parque ; and he wrote to Napoleon that the 
nation was unanimous against all that had 
been done at Bayonne, and ‘‘I predict to 
Your Majesty—and since I have been in 
Spain events have verified all my predictions 
— that in three months it will be too late.’’ + 
Napoleon replied (before he was aware of the 
whole extent of the calamity of Baylen) : 
‘Le style de votre lettre du 24 ne me plait 
point; il ne s’agit point de mourir, mais de 
vivre et d’ére victorieux ; ct vous l’étes, et le 
serez. Je trouverai en Espagne les colonnes 
d’Hercule, mais non les limites de mon pou- 
—s [The — of your letter of 24th 
don’t please me. It is not a question of dying 
— but of living and being victorious — as 
you are and shall be. I shall find in Spain 
the columns of Hercules, but not the limits 
of my power.] This jactitance and confi- 
dence (whether real or affected) were thrown 
away upon Joseph, whose plain sober sense 
and personal experience were not to be de- 
ceived ; and he intimates to Napoleon that 
he had better come to Spain and conduct the 
war in person, and as for himself, that his 
brother might dispose of him as he pleased. 
The Emperor, seeing the state of mind he 
was in, endeavored to a § and encourage 
him by a tone of unusual sympathy and 
kindness. 

* July 24 
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‘* Quelques reverse que les circonstances vous 
puissent apprendre, n’ayez point d’inquiétude . 
. . . tout est en mouvement, mais il faut du 
temps. Vous régnerez, vous aurez conquis vos 
sujets pour en étre le pére. Les bons rois ont 
passés a cette école.... Surtout, santé, 
gaieté, c’est a dire, force d’Ame.’’ ‘* Vous ne 
sauriez croire combien l’idée que vous étes aux 
prises, mon ami, avec des événements au-dessus 
de votre habitude autant qu’au-dessous de votre 
caractére naturel, me peine. . .. . Vous aurez 
100,000 hommes, et |l’Espagne sera conquige 
dans V’automne. .... Je crois que pour votre 
goat particulier vous vous souciez peu de régner 
sur les Espagnols. . . . Dites-moi que vous étes 
gai, bien portant, et vous faisant au métier de 
soldat : voila une belle occasion pour |’étudier.’’* 
[Whatever reverses circumstances may cause 
you to apprehend, have no uneasiness... . . 
everything is in train, but time is necessary. 
You will reign. You will have conquered your 
subjects in order to become their father. Good 
kings have passed through this school. Above 
all, health, cheerfulness—that is to say, 
strength of mind.. You could not believe how 
much the thought, my friend, that you are 
struggling with events as much above your hab- 
its as below your natural character, pains me. 
You shall have 100,090 men, and Spain shall be 
conquered in the fall. I believe that for your 
private satisfaction you would very little care to 
reign over the Spaniards. Tell me that you are 
cheerful and well, and taking to the trade of a 
soldier : this is a fine chance for studying it.] 


It was but a mockery to recommend 
Joseph to be gay ; but he replies that he is 
calm and in good health, and that his difi- 
culties and reverses are not without a cer- 
tain charm ; and he begs the Emperor will 
make himself easy about him, and dispose of 
him in whatever way it may suit his politi- 
cal designs. ¢ But he was now evidently 
bent on getting rid of the thorny crown of 
Spain, and resuming that of Naples. Ina 
very able letter he gives the results of his re- 
flections on the situation of affairs in Spain, 
and demonstrates the impossibility of his 
ever wearing that crown in honor and 
peace. He says that if France should con- 
quer Spain at a great expense of blood and 
treasure, she will uire territorial indem- 
nity, and thereby Spain will be reduced to the 
condition of a third rate power — that neither 
honor nor conscience would allow him to 
continue on the throne if she was thus strip- 
ped of her territories — that if he command- 
ed the French armies in this war (and he 
could not endure that any one else except the 
Emperor in person should command them), 
he should be forever an object of terror and 
execration to his people—that he was too 
old to have time to repair so much evil, and, 
in the midst of calamities and prejudices of 
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all sorts, he should be unable in person to 
mitigate the hatred he had racial iy 


**Ce peuple,’’ he says, ‘“‘est plus concentré 
dans ses ressentiments qu’aucun autre peuple 
de l’Europe. . . . . V. M. ne peut se faire une 
idée, parceque certainement personne ne lui 
aura dit 4 quel point le nom de V. M. est ici 
hai. La guerre n’est pas propre a diminuer ce 
sentiment, et quant 4 moi, je ne me sens pas le 
courage de regner sur des peuples qu’il faudrait 
sans cesse tyranniser, ou transiger avec l’atfec- 
tion que je vous porte, et mes devoirs envers la 
France.’’ [This people is more intense in their 
resentments than any other people of Europe. 
Your Majesty cannot form an idea of it, for 
nobody can have told you to what degree you are 
hated here. The war is not likely to lessen the 
feeling — and for myself, I don’t feel the courage 
to reign over people over whom I must either 
tyrannize without intermission, or trifle with the 
affection which I bear to you and with my duty 
to France. ] 


He thus explains his own wishes and ob- 
jects: that he desires to retain the command 
of the army long enough to beat the enemy, 
return victorious to Madrid, and then to re- 
nounce the throne of Spain and go back to 
Naples ; and he the Emperor not to dis- 
sap of the latter kingdom. He concludes 

assuring him that there is no longer the 


8 ightest hope of any arrangement with the 


insurgents, and that conciliation is out of 
the question ; suggests that his efforts should 
be diverted from the conquest of the Penin- 
sula to a general pacification ; and entreats 
the Emperor not to force him on a people 
who reject him because he is his brother, and 
who could only be kept in subjection by a 
ruler as suspicious aa cruel as Phili i 
Danger and distress had emboldened So oseph 
to address the Emperor in language and to 
tell him truths to which His Imperial Majes- 
ty had been little accustomed ; and he con- 
tinued with increasing vehemence to repre- 
sent to him the real and desperate state of 
affairs. The appointment of Murat to the 
crown of Naples was a dreadful blow to 
Joseph, for it extinguished all his hopes of 
being restored to that kingdom, and left him 
no alternative but to remain in Spain and 
wage a war repugnant to his feelings and his 
conscience, or to retire into private life. 
Nevertheless he returns to the charge, and 
accumulates proofs of the hopelessness of 
the contest in which they were engaged. 
He says, the conquest of Spain would require 
200,000 men, and 100,000 scaffolds after- 
wards to maintain the sovereign who should 
be condemned to reign there. ‘‘ Non, Sire, 
on ne connoit pas ce peuple ; chaque maison 
sera une forteresse, et chaque homme a la 
volonté de la majorité.’’ [No, Sire! you 
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don’t know these people. Every house would 
be a fortress, and all areof one mind.] Not 


a single Spaniard: had been to re- 
main in the service of the French ; and 2000 
servants quitted the King at once, notwith- 
standing the high wages he gave them. 
Neither spies nor guides could be procured, 
and within four hours of the battle of Rio 
Seco, Marshal Bessitres was ignorant of the 

ition of the enemy.* In reply to these 
etters, the Emperor admits that affairs are 
in a very deplorable state ; but instead of 
entering into Joseph’s position and wishes, 
he criticises his military operations and those 
of the other generals, and tells him he will 
have a fine opportunity for beating the 
enemy. 

The retreat of Joseph from Madrid, the 
insurrection en masse, and some partial suc- 
cesses, had exalted the arrogance and confi- 
dence of the Spaniards to an extravagant 
pitch ; and proclamations full of bom 
announced to the credulous people the speedy 
destruction of the French armies. For some 
months no event of importance occurred. 
Napoleon was at Erfurt, whence he writes + 
that he should be at Bayonne in less than a 
month, and that ‘“‘la guerre pouvait étra 
terminée d’un seul coup par une manoeuvre 
habilement combinée ; et pour cela il faut 
que j’y sois.’’ [The war could be terminated 
at a single blow, by a skilfully contrived 
manceuvre ; and for that, I must be there.]} 
He arrived at Bayonne on the 3rd of Novem- . 
ber, immediately assumed the command of 
his army (now amounting to 187,000 men), 
and marched on Madrid, which capitulated 
on the 4th of December. Joseph, who was 
in the Emperor’s camp, found himself com- 
— set aside in this transaction, no notice 

ing taken in the capitulation either of him 
as King, or of the constitution of Bayonne. 
He was greviously hurt and offended at this 
neglect, and retired to the Pardo, a country 
house two leagues from Madrid, whence he 
wrote the following letter to Napoleon : 


**Sire, M. d’Urquijo me communique les 
mesures législatives prises par V. M. La honte 
couvre mon front devant mes prétendus sujets. 
Je supplie V. M. de recevoir ma rénonciation a 
tous les droits qu’elle m’avait donnés au tréne 
de l’Espagne. Je préférerai toujours l’honneur 
et la probité au pouvoir acheté si chérement. 
En dépit des événements, je serai toujours votre 
ami le plus tendre. Je redeviens votre sujet, et 
attends vos ordres pour me rendre ou il plaira 
a V. M. que je me rende.’’¢ ([Sire, M. de Pr- 
quijo has communicated to me the legislative 
measures taken by Your Majesty. My brow is 


* August 14th. t October 13. 
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ures repugnant to Joseph’s ideas, which however were 
eventually given up. ' 
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covered with shame before my pretended sub- 
jects. I beg Your Majesty to accept my renun- 
ciation of all the rights you have given me to 
the throne of Spain. I would always prefer 
honor and honesty to power so dearly bought. 
In spite of these occurrences, I shall always be 
your most devoted friend. I become again your 
subject, and await your orders to betake myself 
wherever it pleases your Majesty that I go.] 


His discontent was increased by the arbi- 
trary conduct of Napoleon, and his declared 
intention to treat Spain as a conquered king- 
dom, to be dis of according to his will 
and pleasure. Various imperial decrees were 
issued, some of proscription, and some of 
amnesty and neg and, finally, a pro- 
clamation, in which Napoleon told the Span- 
iards he had come to regenerate them, and 
they had only to accept the benefits he offered 
them to be powerful and happy : that he had 
removed every obstruction to their grandeur 
and prosperity, and had given them a liberal 
and constitutional, in place of a despotic 
monarchy. ‘‘ But,’’ he concluded, “ if I 
find that my efforts are useless and my confi- 
dence misplaced, I will treat you as conquered 
provinces, and put my brother on some other 
throne. I will place the crown of Spain on 
my own head, and I shall know how to make 
it respected ; for God has given me the power 
and the will to surmount all obstacles.’’ 
The civil and religious authorities were as- 
sembled by the Corregidor, and after thank- 
ing the Emperor for his goodness, they en- 
treated him to restore King Joseph to them. 
The Emperor consented, provided all the 
inhabitants would swear to be faithful to 
Joseph, and promise him “‘ non seulement de 
la bouche mais du coeur, et sans ancune re- 
striction jésuitique,”’ [not only with the lips, 
but with the heart, and without any jesuiti- 
cal restrictions,} their attachment and su 
port. ‘Alors je me désaisirai du droit de 
conquéte ; je placerai le roi sur le tréne, et 
je me ferai une douce tache de me conduire 
envers les Espagnols en ami fidéle.’’ [Then I 
will abandon my right of conquest. I will 
place the King upon the throne, and take u 
on me the pleasant task of conducting myself 
towards the Spaniards as a faithful friend.) 
The oaths were taken, and Joseph was re- 
established ; but he did not re-enter Madrid 
till the 22nd of January, 1809, a month after 
Napoleon’s departure. Although he was 
again permitted to act the part of King of 
Spain, only a small part of the royal author- 
ity was conceded to him. General Belliard 
remained Governor of Madrid, in the name 
of the ap independent of the King ; 
and French com.nissions issued by the am- 


ve of France enforced Nor of con- 
tion = pee the principal Spanish fami- 
lies, and the sums thus levied were paid into 





the Imperial treasury. Joseph found him- 
self in a false and painful position. Well 
aware that the detestation with which the 
Spaniards regarded the French was the prin- 
cipal obstruction to his establishment on the 
throne, he sought to acquire favor with the 
nation by separating himself as much as 
possible from his own countrymen, by em- 
ploving none but Spaniards in his service, 
and testifying on all occasions his regard 
and admiration for the national character. 
Meanwhile Napoleon was marching against 
Sir John Moore, and the rapidity of his 
movements did not prevent his writing con- 
stantly to Joseph, and as usual entering into 
the minutest details with regard to the oper- 
ations of his different corps d’armée. It was 
his constant custom to cause any news, no 
matter how false, to be published which it 
suited his pur to have believed ; and he 
desired Joseph to put in the Madrid news- 
papers that 20,000 English were surrounded 
and lost.* And again, he says, ‘‘ Publish 
in the journals and spread abroad everywhere 
that 36,000 English are surrounded, that I 
am in theirrear.... . celebrate this suc- 
cess by some ceremony ; have the guns fired, 
and receive compliments thereupon. You 
will soon hear of the events.’? | On the 7th 
of January he notified that war with Austria 
was impending, and on the 16th he set off to 
Paris, giving out that he would return to 
Spain in a few months, and ordering that his 
armies should be commanded during his ab- 
sence by the King. 

Notwithstanding this order the authority 
of Joseph, either as King or as Commander 
in Chief, was more nominal than real, and 
his difficulties were enormous. The conduct 
of Napoleon in regard to Spain exhibits only 
a series of inconceivable errors and mistakes, 
and even a vacillation in his mode of con- 
ducting the war, quite inconsistent with his 
usual decision and sagacity. The French 
armies amounted in the beginning of 1809 to 
nearly 200,000 men. To secure unity and 
combination in the plans of operation he con- 
ferred the supreme command on the King, 
but having no reliance on his military capac- 
ity, he allowed the marshals commanding 
the different corps to consider themselves in- 
dependent both of each other and of the 
King ; and they were confirmed in this view 
of their ition, by receiving orders to 
correspond directly with the French minister 
of war. Nothing could exceed the confusion 
and disorder arising out of this arrangement. 
The marshals would only obey the Emperor 
himself, entertained a profound contempt for 
his brother, and great jealousy and hatred of 
each other. Joseph accordingly never knew 


* December 23. t December 27. 
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whether any orders he might give would be 
obeyed, and it was impossible for him to 
form any combined plan, when he could never 
depend on the co-operation of all or even any 
of those who would have to carry it out. 
Besides his military difficulties, the King was 
no less peepee and harassed by others con- 
nected with his civil administration. From 
a country in such a state as Spain, he could 
derive hardly any revenue, and as it was the 
uniform practice of the French armies to 
draw their subsistence from the countries 
they occupied, each general appropriated to 
himself all the resources of the province in 
which he happened to be quartered, super- 
seding the authority of the sovereign, and in- 
tercepting all the revenue that ought to have 
flowed into the royal treasury ; the conse- 
quence was, the grievous oppression and burn- 
ing hatred of the people, and the deplorable 
wate | of the crown. It was in vain that 
oseph turned to the Emperor for succor and 
relief. To his urgent appeals for pecuniary 
aid, Napoleon replied, ‘*{ would willingly 
send you money if I had any, but my expens- 
es are enormous ;’’* and as he deemed the 
nourishment and supply of his troops to be 
paramount to every other consideration, he 
never would allow the Spanish towns and 
provinces to be delivered from the despotism 
and exactions of his generals. The dissimilar, 
views which the two brothers took of the 
mode of dealing with Spain, the one being all 
for severity, and the other for lenity ; and 
constantly recurring — of complaint 
on both sides, produced before long a state 
of mutual dissatisfaction and estrangement, 
which led to a suspension of their direct cor- 
respondence : Joseph, indeed, continued to 
write to Napoleon, but the Emperor ceased 
to reply, and transmitted to him his orders 
through his own ministersat Paris. Joseph, 
in spite of his habitual respect and humility 
towards the Emperor, became more bold and 
mt in his remonstrances and complaints 
as his sufferings and his perils increased, and 
often talked of abdication, and of retiring to 
Mortfontaine. To his jérémiades the Em- 
peror, when he condescended to reply at all, 
returned only contemptuous criticisms on his 
lax and too indulgent administration, and 
the absurdity of his affecting a respect for 
the constitution. 


‘* J’ai vu avec une extréme surprise la raison 
que vous me donnez ; que la constitution le pro- 
ibe... . . Il faut avouer que cette maniére 
de voir est petite et affligeante. . . . Vous ne 
viendrez 4 bout de 1’Espagne qu’avec de la vi 
ueur et de l’énergie. Cette affiche de bonté et 
de clémenee n’aboutit 4 rien.t On vous ap- 
plaudira tant que mes armées sont victorieuses; 
° %. 
t This veleed to some regulations of police.. 





on vous abandonnera quand elles sont vain- 
cues.’?* [I see, with extreme surprisc, the rea- 
son you give me, that the constitution forbids it. 
I must say that this way of lcoking at 
things is petty and mortifying. Ycu will never 
manage Spain without vigor and energy. This 
show of clemency and kindness will come to 
nothing. You will be applauded as long as my 
arms are victorious— you will be ebandoned 
when they are defeated. ] 


This letter sorely vexed Joseph, who re- 
joined that what he desired was an intimate 
union between France and Spain, and not 
the subjection of one to the other, which 
would only make Spain seize the first oppor- 
tunity she could find to become the enemy of 
France ; and he begs that, if the Emperor 
does not concur in this view, he will take 
back his tottering crown, which he will 
wear with honor or not at all.¢ Of such 
effusions the Emperor seldom took uny no- 
tice whatever, and left Joseph to recover his 
serenity as best he could. He took great 
umbrage at the _publication of a French 
newspaper at Madrid, which, he said, ‘‘ per- 
mettait des discussions littéraires sur Paris, 
et s’y établit 4 l’égard de la France le Don 
Quichotte des Espagnols. . . . . La France, 
engagée en Espagne dans une guerre aussi 
cruelle, doit espérer au moins l’avantage de 
régénérer ce pays, et de le rendre d des idées 
plus liberales,’’{ [permitted literary discus- 
sions about Paris, and set itsclf- up there, in 
regard to France, as the Don Quixote of 
Spain..... France, engaged in so cruel 
a war in Spain, should hope at least for the 
advantage of regenerating this country and 
of restoring it to more liberal ideas. ] 

And the same day, ‘‘ Mon intention est de 
ne souffrir nulle part ou sont mes troupes 
aucun journal francais, 2 moins qu'il ne soit © 
publié par mes ordres.’’§ [My intention is 
to suffer nowhere, where my troops are, 
any French journal, at least unless it be 
io lished by my,orders.] During the year 

809 the Emperor was engaged in the war 
with Austria, and there was an end of 
any chance of his returning to Spain ; his 
misunderstanding with Joseph was now 
complete, and for about two years he did 
not vouchsafe to communicate with him ex- 
cept through his ministers; the same sub- 
jects of complaint and dissatisfaction con- 
tinued to increase amidst the vicissitudes 
of the war, and the increasing misery and 
destitution of the country. Na leon would 
not trust his brother with full discretion- 
ary powers, and he endeavored to direct 


&\the affairs of the Peninsula from Vienna, 


or wherever hé might be,—a plan which 
even his sagacity and military skill could 


{ March Sf. 


t March 7. 
§ Letter to General Clarke. 
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not prevent being pregnant with mistakes 
and "Mienaters. The ieee orders and in- 
structions with reference to a state of af- 
fairs of which he was necessarily ignorant, 
as it was changing every day. Joseph (as 
far as he felt authorized) gave directions on 
matters of urgency and requiring immediate 
decision to t 

several armies, who rendered an occasional 
and capricious obedience to the King, but 
more often acted according to their own 
judgment or necessities, generally without 
concert, and frequently entirely disagreeing 
with each other: * by the time Napoleon’s 
orders arrived, their execution was often 
either unadvisable or impossible, and alto- 
gether a state of confusion and general dis- 
organization prevailed, enough to baffle any 
efforts of military skill or valor. The warn- 
ings and predictions of Joseph had been 
more than justified ; he had said if 50,000 
men were not at once sent to Spain, double 
the number would soon be insufficient. In 
the middle of 1810 the force in the Peninsu- 
la amounted to 370,000 men, and the work 
seemed no nearer its accomplishment. The 
Spaniards had at last seen the error of their 
own military tactics, and instead of sending 
‘¢ rash levied numbers ’’ to encounter certain 
defeat, had adopted the Guerilla system on 
an enormous scale, which proved quite as 
dangerous and destructive to the French as 
the regular operations of the allied armies. 
To Napoleon, while pursuing his victorious 
career in Germany, Spain became a second- 
ary object; but such was his prodigious 
activity, that during the whole campaign of 
1809, and even during the critical six weeks 
in the island of Lobau, between the battles of 
Aspern and Wagram, he found time to tead 
all the reports from his armies in Spain, and 
to transmit back his comments and direc- 
tions as usual. Meanwhile Joseph had 
fought the battle of Talavera, and guessing 
very —_ that the Emperor would be ex- 
tremely dissatisfied with the result of it, he 
endeavored to deprecate his anticipated wrath 
in these terms : 


** Your Majesty will I hope not be dissatisfied, 
though I have no doubt if you had been in my 
place not an Englishman would have escaped, 
and the war would now be over ; but I am prac- 
tising an art which is not to be learnt in a day. 
. . - - Tam consoled by the reflection that it is 
given to few to excel in it, and at least I have 
done my best.’’ t 


— so habitually submissive and def- 


erential to Napoleon, was from time to time 

* “Your Majesty will see that M. Ney refuses to obey 
Pee Serene Sete na ona er 
a 


e marshals commanding the’ 
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roused by a just resentment to make spirited 
remonstrances, and repeatedly to tender his 
resignation ; he was particularly provoked 
at the exactions of the French generals, who 
plundered the country in the most barefaced 
manner. 


** Thave stopped,’’ he says, ‘‘ at Vittoria, a con- 
voy of Church plate. e insurrections 
of Galicia and Castille are partly due to the ex- 
asperation of the inhabitants. Your Majesty 
knows I have no authority over the troops but 
what you confer on me When a marshal 
refuses¢to obey me and is allowed to continue in 
his command, I must either march against him 
with such troops as remain faithful to me, or suf- 
fer the ignominy and disorganization of the army, 
or beg Your Majesty to give the command of 
your troops to somebody else ; and as the whole 
sovereignty of Spain is now vested in the Com- 
mander in Chief of the French army, I beg you 
to accept my formal renunciation of the crown 
of Spain.’* * 


To Joseph’s appeals, either pathetic or 
resentful, Napoleon vochsafed no reply ; he 
was reso.ved to afford him no redress, and 
he continued through his Minister of War 
(Clarke) to find fault with his own generals 
as well as with the King, imputing to their 
errors the ill success which attended his arms. 
Tn one characteristic letter he says : 


**Inform the King of Spain that it is contrary 
to all military rules to let the power of his army 
be known... . that when he speaks of his 
force he ought to exaggerate it, and represent it 
to be twice or thrice as large as it is ; and, on the 
other hand, diminish in the same proportion that 
of the enemy : qu’a la guerre tout est moral . . 
.- donner la force morale 4 son ennemi est de 
l’éter 4 soi-méme, car il est dans l’esprit de 
Vhomme de croire qu’a la longue le plus petit 
nombre doit étre battu par le plus grand. [That 
in war moral force is everything . . . . to give 
the moral force to the enemy is to take it from 
himself, for it is in the nature of man to believe 
that in the long run the smaller number must 
be beaten by the greater.] .... the most 
experienced soldiers (he says) cannot calculate 
the. numbers cf their opponents, and a sort of 
natural instinct makes them think the numbers 
greater than they are.’’ 


He desires that on no pretext and in no 
way whatever should the numbers of his 
armies be made public ; but, on the contrary, 
that all means should be adopted to have 
them believed to be more numerous than they 
were. 

**Quand j’ai vaincu 4 Eckmuhl j’étais un 
contre cing, et mes soldats croyaient étre au 
moins égaux aux ennemis Loin d’avouer 

u’a la bataille de Wagram je n’avais que 
00,000 hommes, je m’attache a persuader que 
jen avais 220,000. Constamment dans mes 





* August 27. 
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campagnes d Italie, ou j’avais une poignée de 
monde, j’ai exagéré ma force ; @ servi mes 
jets et n’a pas diminué ma gloire. Les 
généraux et les militaires instruits savaient, 
aprés les événements, reconnaitre le mérite des 
opérations, méme celui d’avoir exagéré le 
nombre de mes troupes: avec de vaines con- 
sidérations, de petites vanités, et de petites 
passions, on ne fait jamais rien de grand.’’* 
[When I conquered at Eckmuhl, I was one 
against five, and my soldiers believed themselves 
at least equal to their enemies. ... . Far from 
confessing that at the battle of Wagram I had 
only 100,000 men, I endeavored to persuade 
that I had 220,000. Constantly in my cam- 
paigns in Italy, where I had a handful of people, 
exaggerated my force ; this served my pur- 
poses, and has not diminished my glory. Gen- 
erals and experienced soldiers knew how to 
recognize, after the events, the merit of the 
operations, even that of exaggerating the number 
of my troops: with vain considerations, little 
vanities, and little passions, nothing great will 
ever be done. ] 


Joseph, who always flattered himself that 
his good intentions towards the country 
wullhdewne or later change the sentiments 
of the Spanish people and make him popular, 
had in some measure succeeded in his object. 
The causes which produced estrangement 
between him and Napoleon, and their mutual 
complaints, were calculated to modify the 
hostile feeling entertained towards himself. 
The expense of the war was enormous, and 
the French armies drew their whole subsist- 
ence from the provinces they severally occu- 
pied ; from the exactions of this system it 
was the object of the King as much as he 
could to defend the people. The army not 
unnaturally resented his interference in favor 
of the rebellious Spaniards and against them- 
selves, who were there for the pu of 
maintaining him on the throne. Then the 
representatives of Napoleon at Madrid were 
constantly quarrelling with the Spanish 
Ministers, treating them, and even the King 
himself, with intolerable insolence.* Mar- 
shal Augereau, who chose to consider the 
Spaniards who were in arms in defence of 

eir country as “‘ insurgents,’’ ordered that 
all who were taken (not being troops of the 
line) should be summarily put to death, and 
they were gibbeted in hundreds along all the 
great roads. This barbarity exasperated in- 
stead of terrifying the people, and produced 
ferocious reprisals. Joseph removed Auge- 
rau, and replaced him by Marshal Macdon- 
ald, who endeayored to conciliate the people 
by a milder system, and by enforcing greater 
order and discipline among his troops. The 
consequence of these measures was, that not 
only many respectable Spaniards espoused 

* October 10. 
t Thiers’ Consulat et Empire, vol x1. p. 9. 





Joseph’s cause, but he was enabled to levy a 
considerable body of Spanish i (Jura- 
mentados, as they were called), who served 
him faithfully, and were found particularly 
useful in fighting against the Guerillas. 
These improved ae oe darkened, 
and the position of the King made more in- 
tolerable than ever, by a decree of Napoleon 
(in the beginning of 1810) converting the 
northern provinces into mili vernments, 
of which even the civil administration was 
taken from the King, and placed in the 
hands of French generals. ‘This measure 
threw him into despair ; it cancelled all the 
— he had done, discouraged and alienated 
is partisans, and more than ever convinced 
the nation that the dismemberment of the 
kingdom was intended. It was in vain 
that Joseph remonstrated against the mil- 
itary governments. ‘For your own in- 
terests, Sire, as well as mine,’’ he wrote, 
‘let me know your intentions; but do not 
75 the dreadful anarchy which will fol- 
ow the abolition of all central authority ; 
do not trample on the passions of the nation, 
and make me @ nominal King, and an object 
of pity or derision. If you only reflect that 
it is your own blood which runs in my veins, 
you will comprehend the impossibility of my 
supporting such a state of things.’’ At 
length this and many other minor grievances 
determined Joseph to send the Marquis of 
Almenara to Paris on a sort of mission, with 
letters to his Queen, and instructions to her 
to communicate with the Emperor, to express 
his feelings, if ible to obtain redress of 
his wrongs, and if not, permission to return 
ina private capacity to France. ‘‘ La Reine 
Julie,’? who was an excellent woman, and 
moreover very judicious and prudent, had 
always been a favorite with the Emperor ; 
and his Majesty seems to have listened not 
ungraciously to her representations and en- 
treaties, though she did not succeed in ob- 
taining the revocation of the obnoxious 
decree, or the Emperor’s consent to the ab- 
dication of her husband. This collection 
contains no letter of hers, but several were 
found in the papers of King Joseph, taken 
in his coach after the battle of Vittoria, 
which give an interesting account of ‘her 
negotiations; these curious portions of the 
King’s correspondence are still unpublished ; 
but we are enabled to make some extracts 
from authentic copies of the letters now 
before us. The Queen writes : 


‘s After my return from Plombiéres, I took 
the first favorable opportunity of speaking to the 
Emperor about your painful situation. In a con- 
versation of two hours, I failed to obtain any- 
thing satisfactory. I said all I could to elicit 
something which might give you better hopes for 
the future. The Emperor’s answers forbid any 
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such expectations. I asked him as a favor to 
allow you to come and live in any part of France 
he pleased ; to which he replied that you were 
king, and must be king as long as you lived. I 
said your situation was insufferable. He then 
appeared somewhat softened, and, without mak- 
ing any engagement, said that you must have 
patience. ..... In short I insisted so strongly 
on your wretchedness, that if there is not some 
improvement very shortly I fear it is hopeless. 

. . . L cannot too strongly advise you to couch 
your letters to your brother in very geutle 
terms.’’ * 


Immediately after, M. d’Almenara arrived 
in Paris, and the Queen writes : 


‘* He has seen your brother this morning, who 
ony to him all he had said to me, adding, 
*The Queen knows what I am now saying to 

ou.” . . He (Almenara) thinks that the 
only probable result of all this will be our being 
stript of the provinces as fir as the Ebro, and 
perhaps some compensation on the side of Por- 
tugal.’’ t 


The Imperial family took a lively interest 
in Joseph’s troubles, and evinced a sincere 
sympathy with him. The Princess Eliza 
wrote to him : 


** The state of your affairs deeply affects me. 
‘ . everything is altered, and different from 
what it used to be. His Majesty insists on sub- 
mission, and that his brothers should not consid- 
er themselves as independent kings, but only the 
first of his subjects. He insists also that they 
should blindly follow his system and conform to 
his will, and he is very angry at any deviation 
from this course. What shall I say, my dear 
brother? You must yield to circumstances. 
The Emperor will never consent to your leaving 
your kingdom, and you must not make an esclan- 
dre like our poor Louis.’’ ¢ 


The communications of Queen Julia were 
not calculated to comfort her husband ; and 
not long after, he had the mortification of 
learning that so far from restoring to him 
the administration of the Northern Provinces, 
Napoleon had resolved (in direct violation of 
the treaty of Bayonne) to annex Biscay and 
Navarre (and at a subsequent period Cata- 
lonia) to France. Joseph continued to re- 
monstrate and complain, without receiving 
any redress, and cdion any answer. Noth- 
ing could be more deplorable than the state- 
ments of his destitution: he had sold the 
ge of his yeas and his jewels to obtain 

means of subsistence. 


‘* MM. de Mazzaredo and Campo Alange are 
reduced to the necessity of ing for rations to 
support their families, which I have been forced 
to refuse, because all other employés would ask 
for the same. My ambassador in Russia is bank- 


* August 22,1810. August 24. { September, 1810. 
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rupt, my ambsssador at Paris has died in the last 
stage of misery, and I live here amidst the ruins 
of a vast monarchy which has only voice to cry 
out for bread to the unhappy wretch who is called 
their king.’’ t 


While Joseph was struggling against his 
manifold difficulties and perils, or bombard- 
ing the Emperor and his Ministers with 


. | unheeded remonstrances and complaints, his 


Queen remained at Paris, seeking to ap- 
proach the Emperor, and to obtain some 
redress of her husband's wrongs, and some 
improvement in his condition. After several 
fruitless interviews, the Emperor, in wrath, 
forbad her to speak to him again about Span- 
ish affairs. In the beginning of January 
Joseph desired her to see the Emperor, on the 
pretext of asking his consent to the marriage 
of M. de Tase and her niece; havin 
been admitted to an audience, she be 
him to listen for a moment to what she had 
to say about his brother. We publish the 
following remarkable letter from the Vittoria 
papers : 


‘** His replies,’’ she wrote, ‘‘were very un- 
satisfactory. He merely said that you must 
have patience, be satisfied with commanding the 
army of the centre, and wait till circumstances 
oy an amelioration of your position. All 

could say to induce him to make some im- 
mediate change was ineffectual, and he treated 
with great levity the expression of your wish to 
= Spain ; and when [ insisted on some final 

etermination, he broke off the conversation and 
retired. However, I was not discouraged, and 
resolved to renew the assault, when, four days 
ago, the Duc de Cadore asked to see me ; and 
as far as I can remember it, this is what he said : 
‘Madam, I am sent to Your Majesty by the 
Emperor. M. Clary is here, commissioned (as 
it is reported) to buy property in France for the 
King. The Emperor orders me to tell you that 
the members of his family can acquire no 
property in France without his permission ; and 
as it appears that the King wishes to leave 
Spain and live at this estate, the Emperor com- 
mands me to inform Your Majesty that the King 
has no right to quit Spain, either as king, or as 
commander in chief of the army of the centre, 
without his mission ; nor must I conceal 
from Your Majesty that if he did, he would be 
arrested at Bayonne. The Emperor complains 
that the King and all about him talk too much 
of his departure for France, which reports spread 
among the insurgents. . . . . The Sepoer dine 
his brother will regret the throne, if he goes 
into retreat—that he wishes him to remain in 
Spain, but will not compel him ; and if the 
King insists on retiring, he must previously 
come to an arrangement with the Emperor that 
no inconvenience may ensue.’ ... He has 
spoken to me with interest about the King, who 


* Nov. 10, 1810. Unpublished correspondence taken at 
Vittoria, March, 1811. : 
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he says is of all his brothers the one on whom 
he has always relied the most, but he desires me 
to assure you que rien ne pouvait changer sa 
politique, et que tous les mouvements de son 
ceur se tairatent devant elle. [That nothing 
will change his policy, and that all the movements 
of his heart are t before it.] He thinks 
the King is too querulous, and talks to too many 
people ; that he is continually saying he wishes 
for the a of the kingdom, when he 
— to that this is impossible when 

,000 French are there. Then the Emperor 
sees in the King’s letters a tone if not of menace, 
of bargaining, which he will not tolerate ; and 
it is his firm resolution that every one, in what- 
ever circumstances, should blindly conform to 
his policy. .... I did not interrupt him, and 
when he had finished, I replied that certainly 
you had desired me to buy or hire an estate in 
Touraine ; that your position became daily more 
intolerable ; that you thought you were author- 
ized after a certain time to come to France ; and 
that the silence of the Emperor confirmed that 
notion. .... But that if you thought the 
Emperor wished you to remain in Spain, I was 
sure you would deem it your duty and it would 
be a sua to you to conform to his wishes, 
but then your position merited the attention of 
the Emperor ; that it had always been your 
greatest happiness to regulate your conduct in 
concert with him, as I had frequently said to 
the Emperor, but could never obtain any answer 
from him conveying any hopes to you..... 
Our conversation, of which I avoid the details, 
lasted two hours. The next day I went to the 
Emperor. He began by reproaching me with our 
intention of buying an estate and quitting Spain 
without his leave. I reminded him how often 
I had told him that your position compelled you 
to take that course, and that he seemed not to 
care what you did. He then said he was tired 
of the threatening and bitter tone of your letters, 
and that you wrote in the same strain to me, 
although you knew that he read your correspond- 
ence. That you must forget the treaty of 
Bayonne, everything in Spain being changed 
since then, and he considered himself at liberty 
to take such measures as might be advantageous 
to France—that such was his policy, which was 


unchangeable. . . . . Hepreferred your staying 
in Spain, because he thought you would he 
miserable if you came away.’’ 


The Queen in reply repeated to the Empe- 
ror what she had aid to the Due de Cadore, 
at the same time asking that her husband 

ight be allowed to return to Naples. Na- 

eon totally rejected this plan, saying that 
oseph had already resigned the crown of 
Naples, and that he was satistied with Murat, 
who was the more popular of the two. He 
remain quietly in Spain, and 


im : 
ferred to reject both tives, and. 
fixe Loslet,- sock: am snylum in Ragland: 
She advised him to write one more. appeal to 
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must either q 
Sebey the Emperor’s will, orreturn to France 





sence ow he made his final deris- 
ion, to think twice before he 

the réle of a French prince, with the 
désagrémens of attendance at court. 


*¢If you write to the Emperor, write sng 
submissive tone he exacts, affect to be 
his advice. Say nothing to me you don’t’ 
the Emperor to know, for every word you utter 
is repeated to him. You are aware that it has 
long been his intention to take the provinces 
beyond the Ebro, and he told me he did not 
require your permission to do so... . ’’* 

Joseph’s reflections a ntly led him to 
the cakichuiiiia that ( evius ht tientia 
quicquid — est nefas,”’ and that it 
would be even less intolerable to continue to 
wear his thorny crown at Madrid than to 
dance attendance as a French prince at the 
Court of the Tuileries. His clever and de- 
voted wife confirmed this view of the case; 
and a letter which was written to him by 
his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, contributed to de- 
ter him from his meditated abdication. 


** What will you do at Paris?’’ wrote the 
Cardinal ; ‘‘as a French prince following the 
court everywhere, summoned to all the cere- 
monies, bored by all the etiquette, and often 
compelled to obey the orders even of the 
chamberlains without venturing to make com- 
plaints, which would only render your position 
still more false and ul. If you were to 
refuse to discharge the functions of a Fregch 
prince, violence would be employed to com 
you, so that you had better do and suffer an 


than engage yourself in a struggle, which woul 
Ht ny » dangerous, and certainly unsuccess- 
ul.?? + 


Joseph determined, however, to repair to 
France for a short time, in order by leer 4 
of air and to recruit his shatte 
health, and to endeavor in personal inter- 
course to persuade the Emperor to consent to 
his wishes and demands ; and his h were 
at this time raised by receiving a friendly 
(though formal) letter from his brother an- 
nouncing the birth of the King of Rome, and 
asking him to be godfather to the Im 
heir. He accordingly set out from d 
on the 23rd of April, some weeks at 
Paris, and returned to Madrid on the 16th 
July, 1811. He was gratified by his 
sonal reception, and took back with 
some delustve promises of pecuniary aid, but 


himeelf, 
great numbers of Spaniards in his’ service, 


* Jan. 18, 1811. ; 
t cetreapGnilence takew af Vietdria. 
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if he had only money to pay them. The 
promises made to him were not kept, and in- 
stead of his complaints being listened to, the 
intention to annex Catalonia was persisted in, 
and the continued exactions and oppressions 
of the armies completely neutralized all his 
measures, ruined the country, and rendered 
his attempts to- pacify it wholly abortive. 
One of his most serious annoyances proceed- 
ed from the arbitrary and impolitic proceed- 
ings of the Provincial Governors against the 
clergy. They had determined (without the 
King’s consent or his being consulted at all) 
to confiscate the Church property, and make 
the clergy gar gua, BS eres me (as Jo- 
seph said) which would be useless to the 
finances of the state, and would deprive the 

of any secure means of subsistence ; 
for not one of them would be so blind as to 
suppose that he would be better paid than 
the civil functionaries, who were scarcely 
ever paid at all. 


** What influence can I obtain over the eccle- 
siastics, if a young man by a stroke of his pen 
can rob them without my knowledge? I say so 
with regret, but it is true that affairs in Spain 
are going on from bad to worse. There are as 
many pene. vhs as there are governors, generals, 
and intendants ; every one does what he pleases ; 
there is no unity and no combination. The peo- 
ple, vexed in every way, worn out and disgusted, 
Will resume the last courage, that of despair.”’ * 

** Opinion, which was improving, is now get- 
ting worse again, and the shortest way would be 
to let me retire to Mortfontaine. Without power, 
money, or authority, I can no longer endure this 
strange position, for which I am not suited.’ t 


Instead of any satisfactory reply, Napoleon 
ordered the Duc de Feltre (Clarke, Minister 
of War) to confer the command of the army 
of Catalonia on General Decaen, and to in- 
struct him and the Duc de Tarente (Marshal 
Macdonald) not to correspond at all with 
the King, nor to answer the letters of any of 
his ministers. Under the system so obsti- 
nately persisted in, everything continued to 
get rapidly worse. At the end of the year,* 

abe + urgently requested to be furnished 
with the pecuniary aid that had been prom- 
ised him at Paris, stating that he was re- 
duced to the most horrible misery, and sur- 
rounded by people in the deepest distress, 
his ministers themselves being without fire 
in their eee, ‘ bg ill ape xf the Em- 
peror provo. oseph’s complaints was 
still more e yated e the Senton of his 
armies, which he attributed to the errors of 
his generals, but which were in fact much 
more attributable to his choosing personally 
to direct the operations of the war at a dis- 
tance of many hundred leagues from the 


* Sept. 6, 1811. t Bept. 16. $1811. 
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scene of action, and givi in- 
structions to the penea'e ithout 1 a 
bility of knowing what the state of affairs 
might be when those instructions should 
reach them. The generals indignantly re- 
monstrated against the reproaches he hea 
upon them, and rejected the responsib: ity 
of disasters entailed by obedience to his posi- 
tive orders. 

In 1812 Napoleon was occupied with his 
prqueiians or the Russian war, and at 
ength, apparently convinced that the system 
he had established in Spain was impolitic 
and ruinous, he determined to make a com- 
plete change, and to replace the whole mili- 
tary and civil administration in the hands of 
the King, in hopes that unity and concen- 
tration of command might prove more suc- 
cessful than the opposite system. Accord- 
ingly, on the 31st of March, 1812, the Kin 
received a letter from the Prince de Neuf- 
chatel informing him that the Emperor made 
him Commander in Chief of all the armies 
in Spain. This announcement was accom- 
panied by a note upon the state of the coun- 
try, the direction to be given to the war, and 
a recommendation to convoke a Cortes which 
should frame a constitution, and concluded 
with a promise to respect the integrity and 
independence of Spain. These concessions 
had the effect of determining Joseph to re- 
main ; but he soon found that they were in 

t measure illusory, and that his condi- 
tion was not materially improved. Although 
he was now nominally invested with the en- 
tire direction of affairs both military and 
political, and the Emperor enjoined him to 
insist upon being obeyed, Marshal Suchet 
continued to possess an independent and un- 
controlled command over the Northern Pro- 
vinces, which was. formally renewed by the 
Emperor even after a conferred the su- 
premeé authority on the King.* The gener- 
als in chief of the other armies continued to 
assert their independence, some alleging that 
they had no instructions from Paris, others 
taking no notice of the King’s letters and 
orders, so that he was still obliged to appeal 
to the Emperor to enforce obedience to his 
authority.t 

The Emperor Napoleon left Paris on the 
9th of May, to open the Russian campaign. 
Aware that it would be impossible to direct 
military operations in Spain from the inte- 
rior of Russia, he had been induced, for the 
sake of unity and combination, to confer the 
supreme authority on his brother ; but his 
distrust of Joseph’s military capacity, and 


* A 1812. 
PE, ~otdes denied it altogether. 


Caffarelli disputed 
even his civil power in the governments of the north. Su- 
chet evaded his orders. Marmont neglected them. Soult 
his injudicious military plans.” (JVapier’s 


firmly 
Pen. War, vol. v. p. 102. 














his personal antipathy to Marshal Jourdan,* 
caused so much hesitation and uncertainty in 
his mind, that he could not bring himself to 
make the King’s command real and effectual, 
by giving peremptory instructions to his 
and generals to take their orders 
from him, and there arose in consequence a 
continual state of bickering and discontent 
amongst them all, and an aggravation of all 
the evils which were rapidly destroying the 
French armies and ruining the cause of 
Joseph in Spain. That cause was in a not 
unpromising state ; and if his civil and mil- 
itary affairs had been wisely and skilfully 
managed, and especially if the resources of 
France had been steadily devoted to the 
amy re contest instead of being absorbed in 
the fatal Russian expedition, it is not im- 
probable that he might have succeeded in 
establishing himself on the throne. The 
hatred of his person had been considerably 
oye by experience of his character and 
of his favorable disposition towards the 
Spanish nation. It was generally known 
at he had strenuously resisted the dismem- 
berment of the monarchy, and was deter- 
mined to abdicate rather than consent to the 
northern provinces being tcrn from Spain 
and annexed to France. The rabid democ- 
racy of the Cortes had filled with alarm and 
disgust many of the nobility and landed 
proprietors, while the Regency was generally 
odious from its despotism, injustice, and cor- 
ruption. Indolence and lassitude prevailed 
throughout the country, and the enthusiasm 
which marked the begininng of the contest 
was dying away.¢ After all the drafts that 
had been made to swell the numbers of the 
Grand Army on the banks of the Niemen, 
there were still nearly 300,000 French troops 
in the Peninsula, and the King had suc- 
ceeded in enlisting a Spanish force of 40,000 
men, who served him faithfully, and fought 
with more vigor for him than their country- 
men did against him. { Many Spaniards, 
little confident of a successful, and despairing 
of a speedy, termination of this ee 
war, and thinking that the recognition o 
Joseph would alone preserve the integrity 
of their country, were inclined to accept him 
for their king. Many years after, when 


Joseph had probably ceased to care for roy-. 


alty, he met General Mina in London, and 
he declares that in a long conversation, Mina 
told him that in 1812, he himself, Ballas- 
teros, Infantado, and Montijo (all Spanish 
Grandees) had determined to acknowled, 

him King of Spain, if the Emperor would 
consent to sslikdens: the French troops from 


' * Jourdan was Major-General, much attached to the 
a oe his military adviser. 

} Napier’s Peninsular War, vol. rv. App. 491. 
t Id., vol. v. pp. 100, 101. 
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the country.* All such designs, however, 
and all Joseph’s better prospects, were swept 
away by the tide of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s victories; while the insubordination 
of the French generals, their continual jeal- 
ousies and dissensions, and the diso: i 
tion and even disaffection of their troops, 
led to repeated disasters, and rapidly mee 
about the ruin of their cause. M 
Marmont earnestly entreated to be relieved 
from the command of the army of Portugal, 
which was left, he said, in such a state of ' 
distress, from want of reinforcements and 
supplies, that nothing remained to him but 
the certainty of humiliation and disgrace, 
and he told the Prince de Wagram : 


**Toa man attached as I am to the Emperor, 
it is painful to see the revolution, with regard to 
him, which is working in the minds of the sub- 
altern officers and the soldiers. Although they 
do not commit any actions which are positively 
criminal, there is a unanimity of complaint, as 
to the way in which this army is neglected, and 
a disgust in consequence, most injurious to the 
interests of the Emperor, and which it is my duty 
to make known to you.”’ ¢ 


Joseph, although he occasionally wrote to 
Napoleon, had long ceased to receive any 
letters from him, and from the commtnee- 
ment of the Russian campaign all communi- 
cutions between them passed through the 
Ducde Feltre.{ Of all the French generals, 
Soult was the one he most disliked, and of 
whose sturdy disobedience he most bitterly 
complained. At length their di ments 
came to a crisis. The Duke of Dalmatia 
took umbrage at the King’s sending some 
orders to the Comte d’Erlon, one of his gen- 
erals of division, and tendered his resignation 
in consequence.§ The King persisted in his 
orders, and accepted the resignation of the 
Marshal. || Soult still retained the command 
of his army at the time the battle of Sala- 
manca took place, ¥J after which his retire- 
ment seems to have been deferred, as Joseph 
continued to correspond with him as hereto» 
fore. Napoleon received the account of that 
action on the 2d of September, a few days 
before the battle of Borodino.** He was in- 
dignant with Marmont, and wrote to the Duc 
de Feltre : 


*¢ J’ai recu le rapport du Duc de Raguse sur 
la bataille du 22. Il est impossible de rien lire 
de plus insignifiant ; il y a plus de fatras et de 
rouages que dans un horloge, et pas un mot qui 
fasse connaitre l’état réel des choses.”” [I have 
received the gg of the Duc de Raguse on the 
battle of the 22d. It is impossible to read any- 


* Memoirs of King Joseph, vol. x. p. 240. 
t April 16th, 1812. 
General ke, Minister-at-War. 
June 12. June 17. T July 22. 





The battle of Borodino was fought on the 7th. 
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thing more insignificant. Thereis more rubbish 
‘and more wheel-work than in a time-piece, and 
not a word which conveys the real state of 
things.) 


He reproaches Marmont bitterly for not 
having taken orders and instructions from 
the King, and for not having waited for the 
reinforcements the King was bringing him. 


‘Ty a 1a un cas d’insubordination qui est 
la cause de tous les malheurs de cette affaire. . . 
. . En faisant considérer les deux circon- 
stances, d’avoir pris l’offensive sans les ordres 
de son général-en-chef, et de n’ avoir pas retardé 
la bataille de deux jours pour recevoir 15,000 
hommes d’infanterie que lui menait le roi, . . . 
on est fondé 4 penser que le Duc de Raguse a 
craint que le roi ne participe au succés, et qu’il 
a sacrificé 4 la vanité la gloire de la patrie et 
Pavantage de mon service..... Vous ferez 
connaitre au Duc de Raguse combien je suis in- 
digné de la conduite inexplicable qu’il a tenue.’’ 
. - « » [Here is a case of insubordination, which 
is the cause of all the misfortunes of this affair. 
. . . » Taking into consideration the two circum- 
stances of haying taken the offensive without the 
orders of his commander-in-chief, and of not 
having put off the battle for two days, to receive 
15,000 infantry which the King was bringing to 
him, . . . one is authorized in thinking that the 
Duc de Raguse feared lest the King should share 
in. his success, and that he has sacrificed to van- 
ity the glory of the country and the advantage 
’ i You will communicate to 


recpnestle course of conduct he has pur- 
su ] 

The same day he directed that General 
Olausel’s account of the battle, ‘en adou- 


Gissant quelques passages,’’ should be in- 
serted in the Moniteur. 


** Por la on verra clair dan ces affaires, et on 


jugera que l’echec du Duc de Raguse n’empéche 
pas les affaires d’Espagne d’étre en Scone aie 
ation, puisque nous avons des armées victori- 
guses, et que les pertes de notre part et celles 
de l’ennemi ont été 4 peu prés égales.”” [By 
that one will see clearly into these affairs, and 
will decide that the check of the Duc de Raguse 
does not hinder the affairs of Spain from being 
in a good situation, since we have victorious 
armies, and since the losses on our part and on 
that of the enemy have been nearly equal. ] 


Such was the way in which he vented his 
resentment on his defeated lieutenant, and 
endeavored to deceive the French people, and 

haps himself, for he was never willing to 
admit the whole extent and the consequences 
of any calamity which befell him. He was 
ignorant, too, of the state of the defeated 
army, which was ibed by General 


Clausel, who succeeded Marmont in the 
command, to be most deplorable. 
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*‘Tl est ordinaire de voir (he writes), aprés 
un echec, des armées découragées ; il est difhcile 
d’en voir une dont le découragement soit plus 
grand ; et je ne puis ni ne dois taire 4 V. M. 
qu’il régne dans celle-ci, et depuis bien long 
temps, un bien mauvais esprit ; les desordres, 
| les excés les plus révoltants, ont marqué pattout 
nos pas dans notre rétraite.’’* [It is common 
to see, after a check, discouraged armies. It is 
difficult to find one whose discouragement is 
greater ; and I neither can nor ought to conceal 
from Your Majesty that there reigns in this one, 
and has for a long time reigned, a very bad 
spirit ; disorders, the most revolting excesses, 
have marked our steps everywhere in our re- 
treat.] 


The dissensions between Joseph and Soult, 
which the disaster of Salamanca had silenced 
for a time, soon broke out again with fresh 
violence. The King ordered the Marshal to 
evacuate Andalusia and refire on Toledo. 
Against this order he strongly remonstrated ; 
but Joseph insisted on its execution, and 
desired him, if he did not choose to obey it, 
to resign the command of the army. ¢ Shortl 
afterwards an incident occurred which still 
more rated the King and envenomed 
the quarrel between him and the Marshal. 
Having been forced to abandon Madrid on 
the approach of the allied armies, he retired 
to Valencia, where he arrived on the 31st of 
August. On the 12th of September a mer- 
chant-vessel from Malaga put in at Grao ; her 
captain was the bearer of a despatch from 
Soult to the Minister of War, which he 

laced in the hands of Marshal Suchet. The 

ing, who had ne news of Soult’s opera- 
tions, determined to open the despatch, 
thinking it would inform him whether the 
evacuation of Andalusia had taken place. 
The letter (written in cypher) contained a 
formal accusation against the King, not only 
of misconduct in his military command, but 
of treachery to France and intrigues with the 
Spanish Regency. Soult had assembled the 
| menses iy Digaira , revealed to them the 

iscovery he pretended to have made, and 
announced that he considered it his duty, as 
a subject of the Emperor and a French gen- 
eral, to watch over the interest of his sover- 


time informing him that he had already 
recalled the Marshal, and demanding that 
he should be called to account and punished 
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for his conduct.* These letters were carried 
by Colonel Duprez, who found the Emperor 
at Moseow. He did not reply to Joseph, but 
immediately wrote to the Due de Feltre, that 
at such a distance he could do nothing for 
the armies in Spain, and desired him to in- 
form the King and the Duke of Dalmatia 
that they must expect no aid, and that the 
position in which they were placed rendered 
their union indispensable in order to avert 
the misfortunes which threatened them. + 


The Due de Feltre wrote to the King that |: 


the Emperor was obliged to shut his eyes to 
some things for a time at least, but that a 
moment would arrive when he might punish 
Marshal Soult, if he should think fit to do so, 
and he advised the King to temporize with 
the Marshal, especially as nothing could be 
done without further orders from the Em- 
peror. This episode was not calculated to 
render Joseph’s position easier ; for, in ad- 
dition to the Vigiculties which gathered 
around him, he had the mortification of being 
unable to obtain any reparation for the in- 
sulting conduct of Soult, who retained his 
command. Napoleon conversed freely with 
Colonel Duprez at Moscow on the affairs of 
Spain. He blamed Joseph’s military move- 
ments after the battle of Salamanca, and, 
with regard to Soult’s letter, said ‘‘ that he 
had already received it through another 
thannel, but had attached no importance to 
it. The Marshal was mistaken; qu’il ne 
— s’occuper de semblables pauvretés 
ns un moment oi il était & la téte de 
500,000 hommes, et faisait des choses immen- 
ses;”’ [that he could not occupy himself 
with such insignificancies at a moment when 
he was at the head of 500,000 men, and en- 
Fe ed in immense undertakings ;] that the 
uke of Dalmatia’s suspicions did not sur- 
prise him, many of the generals in Spain 
taking the same view, and fancying the King 
saongio Spain to France ; that he knew his 
eart was French, but that those who jud 
him by his language might well be of a 
different opinion; that M. Soult was the 
only ‘‘ téte militaire’? in Spain, and could 
not be withdrawn without great danger to 
the army. The Emperor went on to say that 
it was impossible for him at so ta 
distance to give any orders; that lo wis 
quite aware of the extent of the evil, and he 
regretted more than ever that Joseph had 
not taken the advice he had given him not to 
return to Spain...... owards the end 
of February, 1813, Soult was recalled, in 
order to be employed with the Grand Army 
in Germany ; but the other generals do not 
seem to have been more inclined to obey 
oa King, for we find him complaining to 
e: 


* Sept. 9. t Oct. 19. 
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‘« The ambassador of His Imperial Majesty in- 
cessantly > aoe ‘The King enforce obe- 
dience.’ words mean nothing ; for how 
can I make m obeyed by the generals com- 
manding armies, when you instruct them to 
comform themselves to the orders the King may 
think fit to give them, whenever such orders are 
not contrary to those you may have conveyed to 
them in the name of the Emperor? ’’ * 


While all energetic action was paral 
by this state of confusion and dissension, the 
rench armies were materially weakened by 
the withdrawal of many thousand of the best 
troops, who were marched into Germany. 
Still Joseph did not despair, and flattered 
himself that if he could only gain a victory 
over the English, the Spaniards would again 
become the allies of France.t The battle of 
Vittoria extinguished all such hopes, and 
drove Joseph out of Spain. From that fatal 
field he escaped into France, still nominally 
commanding the armies, till superseded by 
Soult. { Joseph never heard from his broth- 
er, but continued to correspond with the 
Due de Feltre, who still talked of ‘‘ resum- 
ing the offensive,”’ and ‘I think I may ven- 
ture to affirm to your Majesty that there is 
no doubt whatever but that Spain will be 
reduced, and by force of arms; ’’§ but Jo- 
seph himself indulged in no such chimerical 
expectations. He wrote elaborate apologies 
of his own conduct, but declared his convic- 
tion that the contest was hopeless. ‘* As for 
me, I have told the Emperor, and I repeat 
again, that as long as I live, my life belongs 
to France. Must I reénter in to con- 
quer a kingdom for myself? I have learnt 
(too much at my own cost) the impossibility 
of commanding French armies organized and 
administered as they have been; that my 
capacities of King of Spain and Commander 
in Chief were mutually injurious ; and that, 
finishing by being neither the one nor the 
other, f should only injure both France and 
Spain by prolonging the struggle, when the 
sole object of my ambition was to be service- 
able to both kingdoms. The pacification 
of Spain by force of arms is pupeenien, and 

can only repeat what I said long ago.” | 
Napoleon received the news of the battle o 
Vittoria on the 30th June, and he instantly 
despatched Soult as his lieutenant to take 
the command of his armies, and if ible 
to arrest the advance of the allies.4{ Soult 

* April 1, 1813. 

On the 12th July. 

to be the in- 
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de Port, on the 12th July, when Joseph 
retired, first, to the Chateau de Poyanne, 
and afterwards to Mortfontaine, and there 
ended both his military and his regal career. 
He passed some months with his family at 
Mortfontaine in greater tranquillity than he 
had enjoyed for many years, but his retreat 
was embittered by his being the passive s 
tator of the disastrous campaign of 1813, 
and the decline and rapidly approaching fall 
of the Empire. Napoleon returned to Paris 
on the 9th November, but he does not appear 
to have taken any notice of Joseph, nor even 
to have condescended to inform him that he 
was negotiating with Ferdinand for the res- 
toration of the Crown of Spain. A treat 
was concluded between them on the 1I1t. 
December ; but as the Regency and the Cor- 
tes refused to ratify it, hostilities in that 
country did not cease, and Napoleon was dis- 
appointed in his expectation that his armies 
ere would be set free, and become availa- 
ble for the ensuing campaign in France. 
Some years had ela since any direct 
correspondence had taken place between the 
brothers, for though Joseph had from time 
to time written to the Emperor, he had never 
received any answers to his letters ; but when 
he saw the impending invasion of the allied 
armies, and ‘all the clouds which lowered 
on his house,’’ he did not hesitate to offer his 
services, and wrote to Napoleon as follows: 


‘* Sire, the violation of the Swiss territory has 
opened France to the enemy. In such circum- 
stances I beg Your Majesty to be convinced that 
my heart is entirely French. Events having 
brought me back to France, I shall be happy to 
make myself of any use I can, and to undertake 
anything by which I may prove my devotedness. 
I know also what I owe to Spain. I see, and 
wish to fulfil, all my duties. My rights I am 
willing to surrender to the good of humanity, 
most happy if, by their sacrifice, I can contribute 

* to the peace of Europe.’’ * 

**Mon frére,’’ the 14 replied, ‘* j’ai 
regu votre lettre du 29. y 2 trop d’esprit 
pour la situation ou je me trouve. Voici, en 
deux mots, la question : la France est envahie, 
l’Europe toute en armes contre la France, et 
surtout contre moi. Vous n’étes plus Roi d’Es- 
pagne. Je ne veux pas l’Espagne pour moi, 
je n’en veux pas disposer, mais je ne veux plus me 
méler des affaires de ce pays que pour y vivre 
en paix et rendre mon armée disponible. Que 
voulez vous faire? Voulez yous, comme Prince 
Francois, venir vous ranger auprés du tréne? 
Vous avez mon*amitié, votre apanage, et vous 
serez mon sujet en votre qualité de Prince du 
sang. I) faut alors faire comme moi—avouer 
votre réle: m’ecrire une lettre simple que je 


puisse imprimer,. . . . vous montrer zélé pour 
moi et pour le Roi de Rome, et ami dela régence 
* Dec. 29. 
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de 1’Imperatrice. Cela ne vous est il pas possi- 
ble?. N’avez vous pas assez de bon jrgement 

ur cela? Il faut vous retirer 4 40 lieus de 

‘aris, dans un chateau de province obscuré- 
ment: vous y vivrez tranquille si je vis, vous 
serez tué ou arrété si je meurs. Vous serez in- 
utile 4 moi, a la famille, a vos filles, 4 la France ; 
mais yous ne me serez pas nuisible, et ne me 
génerez pas. Choisissez promptement, et prenez 
votre parti.’”” [My brother, I have received 
your letter of the 29th. It takes too high a tone 
for the situation in which I find myself. Here 
is the question, in two words: France is invad- 
ed ; all Europe is in arms against France, and 
above all, against me. You are no longer King 
of Spain. I do not want Spain for myself, I do 
not wish to dispose of it, but I only wish longer 
to mix in the affairs of that country in order to 
have peace there, and render my army ime 8 
ble. What willyoudo? Will you comeasa Frenc 
Prince, and place yourself near the throne? 
You have my friendship, your appanage, and 
you will be my subject in your quality of Prince 
of the blood. You must then do as I do, define 
your position. Write mea simple letter which I 
can print,. . . . show yourself zealous for me 
and for the King of Rome, and a friend to the 
regency of the Empress. Is that not possible 
for you? Have you not good sense enough for 
that? Then you must retire obscurely to a pro- 
vincial chateau 40 leagues from Paris. ou 
will live there tranquilly if I live; you will be 
killed or arrested if I die. You will be useless 
to me, to the family, to your daughters, to, 
France ; but you will not be injurious, and you 
will not be a constraint to me. Choose quickly, 
and take your part. ]} 


Although this letter was very ungracious, 
Joseph embraced without hesitation the posi- 
tion therein offered, and from that moment 
Napoleon restored to him all his affection 
and confidence, and when he departed for the 
— he appointed Joseph Lieutenant of 
the ire, entrusted him with the arrange- 
ment of his most important affairs, and main- 
tained an incessant correspondence with him 
up to the moment of the final catastrophe. 
The campaigns of 1812 and 1813 had ex- 
hausted the resources of France, and the 
supplies of men, material, and money were 
very inadequate to the exigencies of Napole- 
on’s situation. Money he could and did draw 
from his accumulated hoards in the vaults 
of the Tuileries ; but 2 had 
been so drained in the p: ing years, that 
the decree for a fresh conscription of 300,000 
men could not be enforced, especially as a 
large part of the French territory was occu- 
pi by the allied armies. The consumption, 
too, of military stores had been so enormous 
that the arsenals were empty, and it was 
found impossible to arm an equip the cor- 
— and the national guard ith such 


equate means did Napoleon prepare to 
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encounter the ane pee assailants, and ws 
in that es te e, 

in which he displayed all Gaon ac- 
tivity, as well as the consummate skill, of 
his earliest campaigns. The Emperor left 
Paris on the 25th of January, and his 
operations on the 27th. At the same time 
e Congress had assembled, and negotiations 
for peace had been opened at Chatillon. * 
The allies had offered ‘peace at Frankfort on 
the basis of the natural limits of France, that 
is, the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, 
which Napoleon, without positively reject- 
ing, had evinced no disposition to accept. 
He would now have been well pleased to ob- 
tain these terms. Caulaincourt was instructed 
to accept them, but nothing less. Mean- 
while his first operations were unsuccessful. 
He lost the battle of Brienne, and though he 
did not acknowledge it in his letters to Jo- 
seph, he became alarmed for the on of 
Paris. He arrived at Nogent on the 7th of 
February, when, besides news from all 
quarters, he learnt that Marshal Blucher was 
marching upon the capital ; and at thesame 
time the Duc de Vicence announced from 
Chatillon that the allies refused to give the 
terms of Frankfort, and that, to obtain peace, 
France must submit to be confined within 
her ancient limits. All these tidings filled 
the head-quarters with consternation. Ber- 
thier, Maret, ¢ and Bertrand f all implored 
the Emperor to give Caulaincourt carte 
blanche. After a stormy scene he reluctant- 
ly yielded, and authorized the Duc de Bassa- 
no to send him the necessary instructions, at 
the same time ordering that the conditions 
of the allies should be sent to Paris and laid 
before the privy council, who were command- 
ed to report their opinion thereupon. Jo- 
seph meanwhile received letter after letter 
from the Emperor, urging the formation of 
an army of reserve at Paris, and the despatch 
of reinforcements. To which he replied that 
there was no deficiency of men, but that it 
was impossible to arm: them; the minister 
of war having assured him that he had not 
one musket to dispose of. Joseph had sug- 


gested to the Emperor to pay a month’s ap- |! 


intment to some of the ministers, grand 
Fignitaries, and others, who were in great 
distress, to which Napoleon replied, ‘* Nul 
.n’est tenu & l’impossible: je ne peux plus 
payer aucun officier, et je n’ai plus rien.’’ § 
f 0 one is bound to do what is impossible. 

can no longer pay any officer ; I have noth- 
ing left.] The next day Joseph writes : 

*‘ Your Majesty will see that we are reduced 
to 6000 muskets, and therefore the formation of 


* 9th November 1813. 
t Duke of Bassano. 
— Bertrand had succeeded Duroc as Grand Mar- 
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an army of reserve of 80,000 or 40,000 men 
is out of the question. Les choses sont 
fortes que les hommes, Sire, et lorsque cela est 
bien démontré, il me parait que la véritable 
gloire est de conserver ce qu’on peut de ses 
sujets et de son territoire ; et le parti de com- 
mettre une vie précieuse 4 un danger trop évident 
n’est pas glorieux, puisque il n’est pas avan- 
tageux 4 une grande masse d’hommes qui ont 
attaché leurs existences 4 la votre.’’* [Cir- 
cumstances are stronger than men, Sire, and 
when that is well demonstrated, it seems to me 
that true glory is to save what you can of your 
subjects and of your territory. To commit a 
precious life to a too evident danger is not glorious, , 
since it is not advantageous to the great mass 
of men, who have attached their existences to 
yours. ] 

In this desperate state of his affairs, Na- 

poleon conceived and proceeded to execute 
that series of magnificent manoeuvres which 
brought back victory to his eagles, and for a 
moment promised to turn the tide in his 
favor. us he im his intentions to 
Joseph : ‘‘ Si je réussis ces deux ou trois } 
& écraser l’armée de Silesie, je déboucherai 
sur Nogent ou sur Montereau. Je pourrai, 
avec nos réserves, avoir 80,000 hommes,et don- 
ner aux affaires une tournure inattendue.” ¢ 
[If I succeed these two or three days in crush- 
ing the army of Silesia, I will = —_ 
Nogent or on Montereau. I shall be able 
with our reserves, to have 80,000 men, and 
to give to affairs an unexpected turn.] While 
the Emperor was boldly marching against 
the Prussians, Joseph wrote to him from 
Paris : 

“«There is nothing new here—no change in 
public opinion. .... The rise in the funds is 
certainly owing to a letter from the Duc de 
Vicence, giving hopes that the negotiations may 
end happily. Everybody is convinced that there 
aré no other means of restoring affairs ; the 
conditions of the treasury and of the arsenals 
being no secret ; and whatever prodigies le 
may ex from the experience and ability of 
Your Majesty, they do not believe you can alone 
struggle against all the difficulties of your 

iti I am obliged to admit that an 

peace can alone save us, be the 
conditions what they may. I know nobody who 
thinks otherwise. Your most devoted servants 
are convinced that if we can only have peace, 
Your Majesty will soon find in the resources of 
your own genius, and the confidence of the nation, 
means of restoring affairs.’’ ¢ 

This letter found Napoleon, in all the 
exultation of three Laeg — wah “rat in ae 
days, ing to rush like lightning on 
Aeeielon cae full of confidence that he 
should drive back both the allied armies 
across the Rhine. He little thought that 
these delusive successes would prove the cause 


* February 9. t February 9.  f{ February 11. 
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of his destruction. He had sent full powers 
to Caulaincourt to close with the propositions 
of the allies. Caulaincourt lost no time in 
ig to Prince Metternich, and informing 

1 t if his waa of the. ancient 
limits would be immediately followed by an 
armistice, he was ready to signify it; before 
any answer could given, the allied 
ae ag ag had suspended the con- 

ces. On the 15th, Prince Metternich 
informed him that the plenipotentiaries had 
received orders to enter upon a discussion of 
his letter to the Prince of the 9th, and on the 
17th oe sea was resumed, —— ae 

¢ of a preliminary treaty was ten 
tne Preis Minister on the basis of the 
ancient limits, hostilities being to cease as 
soon as it was ratified. Caulaincourt reserved 
his answer for another conference, but before 
that took place he received a letter from 
Napoleon, saying : 

*“*T gave you carte blanche in order to save 
Paris, and avoid a battle which was the last hope 
of the nation. The battle has been fought, and 
Providence has blessed our arms. Sign nothing 
now without my order, because I alone know my 
own position. If they had accepted your pro- 
= on the 9th, there would have been no 

le. LI should not have trusted to fortune at 
been 


ap | shale reap the advantages of my good 
I wish for peace, but I would not agree 


p Bag’ Sige imposed on me harder conditions 
ose of Frankfort.’’ * 
On the 28th the plenipotentiaries demanded 
categorical answer to their project of a 
ty.¢ On the 5th and 6th of March, 
ulaincourt wrote pressing letters to Na- 
poleon representing the danger of delay, the 
necessity of making sacrifices, and of making 


them in time. ‘If we don’t take care, the 
ity will slip away, as it did at 
Oss oe And if we do not give in a 


counter-project with modifications gf the 
Frankfort bases, all is at anend.... . The 
negotiations, once broken off, will never be 
renewed, and I — Your Majesty to 
reflect on the effect this rupture will produce 
in France, and to weigh well its consequen- 
ces.’? The negotiations were spun out b 
the Duc de Vicence till the sth, on whic 
day he delivered his counter-project. On 
the 18th the plenipotentiaries declared that 
it pares so widely from the bases of peace 
which they had proposed, that they could 
énly regard the course pursued by the French 
ister as intended for the purpose of delay, 
and they therefore should consider the con- 
ces at an end, and that they had been 
terminated by the French Government ; and 


* February 17. t Delivered on the 17th, 
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they added that the Allied Powers did not 
war upon France. On the 19th the 
Conference met for the last time, when 
Caulaincourt put in an answer to the above 
declaration — without making any oe 
posal ; e plenipotentiaries t lared 
Thetr b esne hs be exhausted, and that the 
should return to the head-quarters of their 
sovereigns. 

All this time Napoleon was striving, by 
superhuman exertions of activity and military 
skill, to gain such advantages over the hosts 
opposed to him as might enable him to 
extort more favorable ternis of peace, and 
he at the same time endeavored to allay the 
fears and raise the spirits of the people of 
Paris by exaggerated accounts of his suc- 
cesses, and by false representations of the 
conditions of peace proposed by the allies. 

Prince Schwartzenberg having proposed an 
armistice, the Emperor writes : 


** Jen’accorderai aucun armistice qu’ ils n’aient 
purgé mon territoire. .... Avant de commencer 
mes opérations, je leur ai fait offrir de signer 
sous la condition des anciennes limites, pourva 
qu’il s’arrétassent sur lechamp. .... . ils ont 
répondu négativemént, en disant que méme la 
signature des préliminaires n’arréterait point 
les hostilités. . . . . . - Vous concevez que me 
voyant a la veille d’une bataille dans laquelle 
jétais décidé 4 vaincre ou 4 périr, et dans 
laquelle, si je cédais, ma capitale eit été prise, 
jeusse consenti 4 tout pour éviter cette grande 
chance. Je devais ce sacrifice de mon amour 
propre a ma famille et 4 mon peuple ; mais dés 
qu’ils ont refusé, que la chance de la bataille a 
eulieu, . . . . et que toutes les données possibles 
sont pour moi, je dois a l’intérét de l’Empire et 
a ma gloire, de négocier une véritable paix, Si 
j’avais signé les anciennes limites, j’aurais couru 
aux armes deux ans aprés, et jaurais dit a la 
nation que ce n’était point une paix que j’ayais 
signeé, mais une capitulation... .. J’espére 
faire une paix telle que tout homme raisonnable 
peut la désirer, et mes désirs ne vont pas au-dela 
des propositions de Francfort.’’* [I will grant 
no armistice until they have purged my territory. 
. .. + Before commencing my operations, I 
offered to sign under the condition of the ancient 
limits, provided they stopped at once...... 
They replied negatively, saying that even the 
signature of the preliminaries should not arrest 
hostilities. . . . . You conceive that seeing 
myself on the eve of a battle in which I was 
determined to conquer or perish, and in which, ifI 
yielded, my capital would be taken, I would con- 


sent to much to avoid this great risk. I owed 
this sacrifice to myself, to my fa , and to my 
people ; but since they have refused it, since the 
chance of battle has taken place, . . . and since 


ible advantages are on my side, I owe it 
e interests of the Empire, and to my glory, 
to negotiate a true peace. If I had signed the 
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ancient limits, I should have taken up arms two 
years after, and should have said to the nation 
that it was not a peace which I had signed, but 
a capitulation. I hope to make such a as 
every honest man shall desire, and my desires do 
not go beyond the propositions of Frankfort. ] 

Two days after he wrote angrily : 

**Le Duc de Bassano vous enverra copie des 


propositions des alliés. Vous verrez par la 
combien vos sermons sont hors de saison, et que 


je n‘ai pas besoin d’étre préché pour signer une | the 


ar honorable si elle etait possible.”?* [The 
uke of Bassano will send you a copy of the 
propositions of the allies. You will see by that 
how much your sermons have been out of season, 
and that it is not necessary to preach me into 
signing an honorable peace, if that were pos- 
ible.]} 


Joseph informs him of the eagerness there 


is for peace, and of the deplorable state of 
affairs everywhere. 


*“*Le Ministre de 1l’Intérieur, celui de la 
Police, et l’Archichancelier sortent de chez moi. 
Ils m’ont fait la peinture la plus désastreuse des 
choses 4 Toulouse, et 4 Bordeaux. . . . Je sup- 
pose que nous sommes 4 la veille d’une bataille; 
quel qu’en soient les résultats, l’état actuel ne 
oe pas durer. Les deux ministres m’ont 

éclaré que l’administration tombe partout en 
dissolution, que l’argent manque, et le systéme 
de réquisitions finit par neutraliser toutes les 
affections et isoler le gouvernement. Quelque 
dures que soient ces vérités, comme V. M. ne 
t pas les entendre de la bouche de ses min- 
istres, je n’hésite pas 4 m’imposer le pénible de- 
yoir de vous les faire connaitre.”’ t 

** Cette ville de Paris... . n’est dans 
un état tel qu’on puisse espérer d’elle autre 
chose que fidélité et obéissance ; elle a admiré 
votre génie, mais elle ne peut pas étre mue, 
exaltée, que par l’espoir d’une paix prochaine.’ ¢ 
[The Minister of the Interior and of Police, and 
the Arch-chancellor, have just gone. They have 
depicted the most disastrous state of things at 
Toulouse and at Bordeaux. ... I suppose we 
are on the eve of a Lattle: whatever the regult 
if it may be, the present state of things cannot 
last. The two ministers have told me that gov- 
ernment is coming to an end everywhere — 
that money cannot be had, and that the system 
of requisitions destroys all love for the govern- 
ment and leaves it isolated. However hard these 
truths are, as you are not likely to hear them 
from the mouths of your ministers, I do not shun 
the painful task of making them known to you.] 

[This city of Paris... is not in suck a 
condition that we can expect more than fidelity 
and obedience from her ; she has admired your 
genius, but she can only be reanimated and 
restored by the near hope of peace. } 


Napoleon ordered Joseph to summon a 
council of the grand dignitaries and minis- 
ters, lay before them all the documents con- 

* February 20. 
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eng: Bee negotiation at Chatillon, and re- 
rt the opinions of the members to him. 
The Council was convoked, and Joseph re- 
ported thatethe members were unanimously 
of opinion that the propositions of the enemy 
were very unfair, and they expressed un- 
bounded confidence that His Majesty would 
ive proper instructions to his Plenipoten- 
tiary; but they also thought the ancient 
limits ought to be accepted, rather than risk 
occupation of the capital, which would 
be the end of everything.* Every day the 
il increased ; and the resources dimin- 
ished. Conscripts ceased to come in ; the near 
approach of the enemy spread fresh alarm in 
Paris, and credit was extinct.¢ On the 
8th, the Emperor sends intelligence of his 
Yotory at Craonne the previous day, to which 
Joseph replies : 

** Aprés la nouvelle victoire que yous venez 
de remporter, vous pouvez signer glorieusement 
la paix avecles ancienes limites. . . . ta 
vous, Sire, victorieux tant de fois, vous avez dans 
vous tout ce qu’il faut pour faire oublier aux Fran- 
gels, ou plutét pour leur rappeler, ce que Louis- 

.» Henri IV., et Louis . ont eu de mieux 
dans leur maniérede gouverner, si vous faites une 
paix solide avec 1’Europe, et si, trouvant dans 
votre caractére les traces primitives de sa bon- 
té naturelle vous vous y laisser aller, et, renon- 
gant a un caractére factice, et 4 de grands efforts 
journaliers, vous consentez enfin 4 faire suc- 
céder le grand roi a l’homme extraordinaire.’’ $ 
{After the new victory which you have gained, 

ou might sign gloriously peace with the ancient 
imits.... Asto een Sire, so often vic- 
torious, you have within yourself all that is ne- 
cessary to France forget —or rather to 
remind her —of what Louis XII., Henry IV. 
and Louis XIV. had of good in their manner of 
verning, if you make a solid peace with 
urope; and if, finding in your character the 
origi traces of its natural goodness, you 
yield to it, and renouncing an artificial charag- 
ter and great daily efforts, you at last consent to 
let an extraordinary man be succeeded by a 
great king.] 

While danger encom Napoleon on 
every side, while the whole frame of Govern- 
ment he yarn. oP snes and Bor alle- 

iance of the e and the army beginning 
fo falter, he pnenated the same majestic at- 
titude, and spoke in the same imperious tone, 
as in the loftiest days of his power and gran- 
deur. 


** Je suis faché (he wrote to Joseph) que vous 
ayez fait connaitre au Duc de Conegliano ce que 
je vous ai écrit. Je n’aime pas tout ce caque- 
tage. S’il entrait dans mes vues de mettre le 
Due de Conegliano ailleurs, le bavard: 

Paris n’y ferait rien. La le natio: de 
Paris fait partie du peuple de , et tant que 
je vivrai je serai le maitre partout en Franee, 


de 
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Votre caractére et le mien sont opposés. Vous 
aimez a cajoler les gens et a abéir 4 leurs idées; 
moi, j’aeme qu’on me plaise et qu’on obéisse aux 
miennes. Aujourd’hui, comme 4 Austerlitz, je 
suis le maitre. . . . Si le peuple s’apergait qu’au 
lieu de faire ce que leur est utile, on cherche a 
lui plaire, il est tout simple qu’il se croit souver- 
ain, et ne conserve qu’une pauvre idée de ceux 
qui le gouvernent.’’ * [I-am displeased that you 
have let the Duke Conegliano know what I wrote 
to you. I don’t iike all this talking. If it en- 
tered into my views to put him elsewhere, the 
talk of Paris would have no effect. The Nation- 
al Guard of Paris is part of the French people, 
and while I live I will be master of all parts of 
France. Your character is the opposite of mine. 
You like to fawn upon people, and to follow their 
ideas. I choose that they please me, and obey 
mine. Now, as at Austerlitz, 1 am master. If 
people find out that instead of doing what is use- 
ful for them, we are endeavoring to please them, 
it is very plain that they will think themselves 
masters, and have but a poor idea of those who 
govern them.] 


When this letter was written he was pre- 
paring for the famous operation in which he 
played his last stake, and by which the final 
catastrophe was brought about. Finding 
his strength unequal to oppose the immense 
masses of the allied armies when they were 
drawn together, and unable to prevent their 
junction, he resolved to throw himself on 
their communications, expecting that he 
should thereby frighten them into a general 
retreat.t 


** Dés demain l’effet de mes dispositions aura 
lieu ; car l’ennemi connaitra mon mouvement, 
et dés ce moment cela influera sur toute son 
‘opération. . . . Je m’attends a de grande résul- 
tats de mon mouvement, qui va jetter un grand 
désordre et une grande confusion sur les derriéres 
de l’ennemi et sur son quartier-général.’’ $ 
[To-morrow my plans will produce their effect ; 
for the enemy will know my movement, and from 
that moment all their operations will be influenced 
by it. . . . I expect great results from my move- 
ment, which will throw great confusion and 
disorder upon their rear.] 

This manceuvre on their flanks astonished 
and terrified the allied generals ; but while 
they were hesitating what course to take, a 
letter from Napoleon to the Empress Marie 
Louise, in which he informed her of his plan, 
was intercepted. A council was immediate- 
ly held, and the resolution taken to march 


* March 14. Joseph had written (March 11): —“ Des 


bruits facheux commencent a se répandre la 

tale ; ils tendent 4 depopulariser V. M. Par example, on 
og hes rapport du Duc de Conegliano, qui est aimé. . . 
. M. doit sentir qu’il n’y a d’autre reméde que la paix, et 
la paix la plus prochaine. ...La re le est a 
son comble, et le jour od Pon serait cohvaincu que V. M. 
aurait préféré la de la guerre a une paix 
méme désadvantageuse ; il n’est pas douteux que la lassi- 

was 
t br retreating. 
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upon Paris. On the 29th, the Empress, the 
Imperial family, and the ministers quitted 
Paris; on the 31st the allied sovereigns en- 
tered the city; on the 11th April Napoleon 
abdicated, and the curtain fell on the grand 
drama of the Empire. 

We have more than once heard the Duke 
of Wellington talk of Napoleon, and of his 
military genius, and say, he thought him by 
far the greatest general the world ever saw, 
and that his campaign of 1814 was the one 
in which he had displayed the greatest abili- 
ty and the most extraordinary —— 
art. ‘The Duke’s opinion was that the Em- 
peror had been ruined by his impatience, and 
that if, instead of suffering the allied armies 
to get between himself and Paris, he had con- 
tinued to fall alternately upon Schwartzen- 
berg and Blucher with such wonderful celer- 
ity and vigor, and retaining his communica- 
tion with the capital, he would in the end 
have succceded. Such was the criticism of 
the highest authority on such a question ; 
but if the Duke had lived to read these vol- 
umes he might possibly have changed his 
opinion : for the correspondence reveals to 
us the humiliating penury of resources of all 
kinds to which this once mighty potentate 
was reduced, as well as the general lassitude 
and discouragement which made the pro- 
longation of the contest impossible. Now 
that the intense hopes, fears, and interests 
of those eventful days have long ago sub- 
sided, and the events themselves bore passed 
into the domain of history, we may be per- 
mitted to oe en emotion and 
involun eelings of admiration and sym- 
pathy, the. sar firmness, the in, 
and the cou with which the last desper- 
ate struggle for his crown was maintained 
by the most formidable enemy we ever had to 
encounter ; and the contemplation of that 
terrible contest makes us rejoice the more 
that the two countries, once such deadly foes, 
have forgotten their ancient rivalry, and are 
now knit together in the closest bonds of 
friendship, — and allied, not for any selfish 
or aggressive objects, but to redress the 
wrongs inflicted by unjust ambition, and to 
stand forth ther as the eo and 
protectors of the liberty and independence 
of mankind. 


What remains of Joseph’s career may be 
told in very few words. On the abdication 
of his brother, he retired to Switzerland, re- 


capi- | turned to France in 1815, and after the Cent 
"| Jours he went to America, where he 


pur- 
chased an estate (Point Breeze), and estab- 
lished himself for many years on the banks 
of the Delaware. In 1832 he came to Eng- 


land, where he remained till 1840, 
and undisturbed. In 1841 the King of Sar- 


dinia allowed him to go to Genoa, and a few 
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weeks later the Grand Duke of Tuscany suf- 
fered him to take up his abode at Florence, 
where he died, at the age of 76, in July, 1844. 
We well remember on | years ago having 
one day met at Holland Housea mild-looking 
old gentleman, with very courteous and dig- 
nified manners; on being presented to him, 
we became aware that we saw before us a 
man who had once been King of Naples and 
King of Spain, and who exhibited one of the 
most memorable examples of the inconstancy 
of that Fortune, which 


** Promotes, degrades, delights in strife, 
And makes a lottery of life.’’ 


Joseph left one daughter (Zenaide), mar- 
ried to her cousin, Prince Charles Bonaparte, 
son of Lucien, and eight grandchildren. His 
daughter Charlotte, who had been engaged 
to marry the elder brother of the present 
Emperor of the French, died in 1839. La 
Reine Julie only survived her husband a few 
months. 

We shall conclude our epitome of these 

eurious volumes with a few remarks upon 
the character of the a Napoleon in 
respect to its tness. e agree with Dr. 
Channing that “a man ‘who heed himself 
from obscurity to a throne, and changed the 
face of this world, . . . . has taken out of 
our hands the question whether he should be 
called great; ’’ but that ‘‘ the highest order 
of greatness did not belong to him.’’ We 
think that notwithstanding his extraordinary 
genius and his wonderful exploits, a sound 
— hy and a sound morality equally 
orbid his being placed amongst the most 
illustrious characters ‘‘ whose names adorn 
the age in which they flourished, and exalt 
the dignity of human nature.’’ His prin- 
cipal characteristic was an insatiable and 
selfish ambition, to the gratification of which 
he sacrificed without scruple or remorse the 
interests and the — of all mankind. 
The good which he did bears no proportion 
to the misery of which he was Sireotly or 
indirectly the cause : havoc, desolation, and 
death marked his terrible career, and in the 
prosecution of his designs and objects he 
trampled upon every principle of justice and 
humanity. 

Yet there was nothing like cruelty in his 
disposition, and he was too enlightened not 
to entertain a decided preference for a wise 
and well-ordered administration, and for the 

rospevity and contentment of the nations 

e gras, 80 far as these were compatible 
with his restless schemes of conquest and 
domination. But it is difficult to discover, 
at any period of his life, instances of his 
having sacrificed or risked any purposes or 
interests of his own at the suggestion of 
honor and conscience, or for the vindication 





of right against . His origi 
counties inclined hitesethes to ped than to 
evil, and early in his career, he regarded with 
disgust and indignation, atrocities at which 
he nevertheless connived, when he thought 
connivance in them would be useful to him- 
self. Of this, his conduct upon the coup 
d’état of the 18th Fructidor * furnishes a 
striking example. The Directory violated 
the independence of the legislative bodies, 
and with circumstances of enormous tyran- 
ny and cruelty, arrested and transported 
many of their best and most respectable 
members. Bonaparte _~ the all powerful 
commander-in-chief of the'army of qtaly) 
hated and despised the Directors, and view 
their conduct with an abhorrence which in 
his familiar conversation he took no pains to 
conceal ; but because it suited his purpose 
that they should render themselves odious and 
unpopular, and he did not think the time 
was arrived for Large ber eee in opposition 
to the government, he had the meanness and 
a aga to associate himself by his public 
acts with their atrocious proceedings, and 
officially to approve of all that had been 
done. He refused to stretch forth a hand to 
save men whom he esteemed and pitied, and 
suffered them without resistance or remon- 
strance to be sent to perish in the pestilent 
swamps of ineien.4. We have said that 
Napoleon was not cruel, but he had no sym- 
mer with his fellow creatures, and regarded 
them with such profound contempt that he 
was indifferent to human suffering and reck- 
less of human life. It was nov from any 
pleasure in shedding blood, but in order to 
strike terror into the royalists, that he caused 
the Duc d’Enghien to be kidnapped and put 
to death. When the deed was done, he re- 
coiled from the odium to which he saw that it 
would expose him, endeavored to shift it on 
his instruments, and to cast the blame upon 
their precipitate zeal, imitating the behavior 
of Queen Elizabeth in respect to the execu- 
tion of the Scottish Queen. Although he 
became a mighty monarch, he never was 
animated by the delings and sentiments of a 
entleman ; he was never moved or restrained 
y any principle of honor, and he had a total 
and hahitual di for truth ; his treat- 
ment of the Hora Fami of Spain was a 
tissue of unparalleled perfidy and deceit, and 
his admirers are so conscious of its infam 
that they have endeavored (as in the case ob 
the Duc d’Enghien) to throw the discredit of 
it upon Talleyrand and others, by whose coun- 
sel they pretend that he acted: but none can 
doubt that the nefarious scheme was planned 
‘< in the recesses of a mind capacious of such 


* September, 1797. 
t See Barante, History of the Directory, vol. m. book vi. 
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things,’’ * and that he was alone responsible 
for a deed so base and ‘chadltmticieae to 
a the memory of its perpetrator with in- 
delible di If no other examples were 
forthcoming, his testamentary approval of 
the attempt to assassinate the Duke of Wel- 
ington is alone sufficient to deprive him of 
all claim. to the praise of magnanimity. 
Really great men who have been enemies 
have always esteemed and honored each 
other, and it was reserved for Napoleon to 
reveal to the world the vindictive spite which 
rankled in his mind to the last against his 
great conqueror, by the ——_ of a sum 
of money to his assassin. Te a character 
tarnished with such defects, stained by so 
many crimes, and not elevated by any moral 
dignity, a career crowned by complete and 
end success must be considered an in- 
dispensable condition of the highest order of. 
greatness; and not only was this wanting 
to Napoleon, but his decline was even more 
rapid than his rise; and he seems to have 
been raised to the pinnacle he reached, only 


** To fall beneath misfortune’s blow, 
With louder ruin to the gulf below.’’ 
If by consummate ability he was the artificer 
of his stupendous fortune, it was by the un- 
governable excesses of his own pride and ob- 


* Burke. 





MEMOIRS OF KING JOSEPH. 


sti that he brought down the 1uin that 
overwhelmed him. e think then that Na- 
poleon cannot be compared with the most 

icuous of the men who in various ages 
of the world have been accounted the great- 
est, and who were testators to posterity of 
immense benefits, or crowned with immortal 
fame ; he is not to be ranked with Caesar or 
Charlemagne — with Cromwell or Washing- 
ton, all of whom played their respective (but 
very different) parts with not less preeminent 


‘glory, and with far more complete and more 


lasting success. 

The class of papers and documents to 
which the correspondence of King Joseph 
with his cnmaandiaaay brother belongs are 
by far the most authentic and instructive 
materials for the history of this eventful 
period. No less than 40,000 letters written 
or dictated by Napoleon Bonaparte are said 
to be in existence in the archives of the French 
Government and in private collections of pa- 
— The present Emperor of the French 

as given orders that this vast mass of doc- 
uments should be classified, and, as far as 
wom published ; and, if we may judge 
rom the style and character of the letters 
now before us, the complete correspondence 
of the Emperor will be a striking monument 
of his genius, and an invaluable contribution 
to the history of his times. 





Eoroporsis. American Rejected Addresses. Now 
first published from the Original Manuscripts. 
12 mo. 240 pages. New York: J.C. Derby. 
Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

Tus is a work of sterling talent, based on a 
idea, well carried out, and we do not see 

why it should not rank as great in American as its 
memorable prototype does in English literature. 

Rumor (this is the idea) had announced that on 

the opening of the New York Crystal Palace, the 

directors would give a large prize for the best 
m on any subject. ‘“*The promulgation of 

is news darted hope, activity, and sunshine 
into multitudes of desolate garrets ; unnumbered 
pens went at once into inkhorns, and the Muses 
gt a holocaust of sleepless nights and days.’’ 
ut, alas! the rumor had been false; the 
directors had no such prize to offer, and so the 
indignant authors resolved to revenge themselves, 
as they have done here, by the publication of their 

** rejected addresses.’ The poems are sixteen 

in number, on every variety of subject, piquant 

and witty. They bear various initials as signa- 
tures, but although they are of unequal merit, 
we feel that we are not too hazardous in ventur- 
ing the opinion that they are all from the same 
pen ; and if so, a nice literary question arises, 
who is the great incog.? That heisa wit of the 
first water, and a poet far above the mediocre, 
wuy ap Mey te panier than the most cur- 
sory ; Eolopoesis will be able 
to supply. The Tas pleows in the volume are 





probably the Lines to Chicago, and Address to a 
Bookworm. 

The Rejected Addresses of Horace and James 
Smith was a great hit ; and its success has given 
birth to many imitations. Parodies of popular 
poets and imitations of their style have, indeed, 
always held a considerable place in English 
literature, and in general have been received with 
marked favor. The kind of wit which they 
exhibit is just the kind which is most readily 
appreciated by the great majority of readers, 
and if the parody or imitation is well executed 
it is likely to be read quite as much as the 
original production. Thus,some of Canning’s 
parodies are far better known than the pieces 
which he ridiculed with such merciless severity. 
The volume before us contains imitations of fifteen 
of our native poets. Among these are Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Holmes, Saxe, Lowell, Parsons, 
Halleck, Willis, Emerson, and Bayard Taylor. 
Some of the imitations are very good, and all 
are more or less characteristic of the writers 
whose initials are prefixed to the several pieces. 
But it must be admitted that the writer is a little 
too much inclined to make his brethren appear 
in a somewhat ridiculous light. Yet several 
of the pieces have much merit as poems apart 
from the skill with which the peculiarities of their 
pretended authors are hit off ; and the volume 
will serve to amuse a dullhour. Itis handsomely 
printed, and the whole affair is very tastefully 
got up. — Evening Traveller. 
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From The Spectator, 
THE PANAMA RAILROAD.* 

Accorpine to Mr. Robert Tomes, the shares 
of the Panama Railway, even when the road 
was about to open in January 1855, did not 
receive so much attention from capitalists as 
the merits of the undertaking deserved. The 
Directors accordingly resolved to make a little 
stir by a public excursion along the whole line 
from Aspinwall on the Atlantic seaboard to 
Panama on the Pacific, the party being con- 
veyed to Aspinwall from New York in a steam- 
er. Various oratorical celebrities from Con- 
gress, the pulpit, and the bar, were invited 
to the treat; but they could not come. The 
Directors were therefore reduced to send out 
into the streets for briefless barristers, news- 
paper reporters, and a few shareholders. A 
proposal being made to Mr. Tomes to join the 
party, he accepted the offer of a trip to the 
Pacific and nothing to pay. 

Although Mr. Tomes is jocular on speech- 
ifying and newspaper reporting, we opine that 
he is or has been a reporter himself ; at least 
he has the characteristics of the class. He 
never throws away the chance of making a 
‘*sketch,”’ or a “‘sun picture,’ no matter 
how slight the subject or how small its rela- 
tion to the matter in hand. The feelings on 
departure —the eating, drinking, sleeping, 
and co-mates on the voyage — what is to be 
seen at Aspinwall and Panama, with sundry 
entertainments and excursions enjoyed there 
—are all thrown off in the way of “‘ our own 
correspondent ;”’ lively and telling, but very 
superficial, somewhat forced in the strong or 
lively parts, and with the uncomfortable doubt 
continually intruding, how much of this is 
really true? Mr. Tomes, however, is smart 
and clever, with some knowledge of the world, 
& cosmopolitan toleration, a good deal of 
jocose pleasantry, and when he has a subject 
which possesses at once matter and novelty, 
he well presents it to the mind. The de- 
scription of the railway trip is interesting 
from the greatness of the feat, and striking 
from the scenery through which it passes. 
This is an impressive bit at starting. 

‘* For seven miles the road 


Tomes. | high-tide; and bei 





high, day after day, and yet, in spite of such 
toilsome and perilous labor, fixed their steady 
eyes straight forward, went on step by step, 
and accomplished their purpose. These 
seven miles are firm now as a stone pave- 
ment. Piles upon piles have been driven deep 
down into the spo: soil, and the founda- 
tion covered thick with a persistent earth, 
brought from Monkey Hill, which overhangs 
the railroad track two miles from Aspin- 
wall. 

‘On we go, dry-shod, over the marsh, 
through the forest, which shuts out with its 
great walls of verdure on either side the hot 
sun, and darkens the road with a perpetual 
shade. The luxuriance of the vegetation is 
beyond the powers of description. Now we 
pass impenetrable thickets of mangroves, 

ising out of deep marshes, and sending from 
each branch down into the earth, and from 
each root into the air, offshoots which 
gather together. into a matted growth, 
where the observer seeks in vain to unravel 
the mysterious involution of trunk, root, 
branch, and foliage. Now we come upon 
gigantic espaves and coratos, with oo of 
thirty feet, and statures of a hun and 
thirty feet ; out of a single trunk of which, 
without a plank or a seam, the natives build 
great vessels of twelve tons burden. These 
giants of the forests seem like the Titans, 
offspring of heaven and earth, for they em- 
brace with their mighty arms the one, and 
cling deep down into the bosom of the other ; 
and the t twining plants which, rising 
from their roots, coil about their trunks, 
bind themselves in twisted fibre about their 
branches, and joining these great trees inse 
arably together, fasten them to the ground, 
remind us of the imprisonment which the 
Titans of old suffered from the cruelty of 
their father Coelus.”’ 


The most solid and important information 
relates to the railway itself, and the Atlantic 
terminus of Aspinwall, named after one of 
the projectors of the company. The city in 
its grandeur exists only on Bristol board ; the 
actual houses being chiefly of wood, and not 
exceeding a hundred : its site is a small coral 
island named Manzanilla, lying close to the 
shore. From the nature of the climate, 
Aspinwall is not likely ever to become more 
than a depét for goods and a mere place in 
transitu for passengers. According to our 
author, it must be one of the most unhealthy 
spots upon earth. 

‘The island of Manzanilla is but a few 
inches above the level of the Atlantic at 


as a8 @ sponge, 
from the nature of coll, adotritan ofup. 
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etable growth, is, consequently, with the ex- 
ception of a narrow rim of coral shore, an 
oozy marsh. With such a soil, and a per- 
petual summer, the temperature of which 
rises to 84 degrees and never descends below 
72 degrees, with incessant rain six months 
of the year, and frequent showers during the 
so-called dry season—from December to 
June — the island is, of course, unhealthy. 
The alternate action of sun and rain upon 
the rank vegetable growth, saturated with 
moisture and seething in a constant summer 
heat, necessarily keeps up a — pro- 
cess of rotting fermentation, which engen- 
ders intermittent, bilious, congestive, and 
yellow fevers, and the other malignant re- 
sults of impure miasmatic exhalation. * * 

‘“«T had no reason to go into the hospitals 
— which I did, and saw some miserable spe- 
cimens of suffering humanity — to find out 
the state of health in Aspinwall. <A walk 
in the strects was painfully convincing of the 
fact that I was among the sick and the dying. 
The features of every man, woman, or child, 
European, African, Asiatic, or American, I 
met, had the ghastly look of those who suf- 
fer from the malignant effects of miasmatic 
poison. I do not believe there is a whole- 
some person in all ger ; at any rate, 
every single individual I asked confessed to 


having suffered from the disease of the cli- 
mate. The little Negro Jamaica children 
invariably answered my question as to how 


they liked the si with the plaintive 
words, ‘ Me no like dis country, berra bad 
country; me hab de feber ebry oder day.’ 
A physician employed by the Railroad Com- 
pany, who has been two years on the Isthmus, 
told me plainly that no one who resided over 
two months in Aspinwall escaped fever ; that 
the first attack was generally a severe bilious 
remittent, which not seldom resulted in 
death, and was always followed by habitual 
fever and ague. Such, he assured me, was 
the intense malignity of the miasmatic poi- 
son that perfect recovery from the disease of 
the climate, or any acclimation, unless a 
perpetual fever and ague may be so termed, 
was impossible. The beasts even do not 
escape.’ 

The execution of the railway does infinite 
credit to American enterprise, science, energy, 
and determination. Tropical marshes and 
Tropical forests interposed engineering diffi- 
culties of an unexampled kind. The climate 
struck down the Chinese, the Coolies of India, 
the Irish, and injuriously affected even the 
Negroes from Jamaica. Undeterred by pes- 
tilence and death, the Company gathered to- 
gether native laborers of all races, and were 
thus enabled to continue their works. The 
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country yielded nothing either for materials 
or food ; for the difficulties of getting at and 
transporting the timber through the Tropical 
forest and swamp rendered it cheaper to im- 
port it. ‘* Not only were the rails to a con- 
siderable extent laid on American pine, but 
the bridges, and the houses and workshops 
of the various settlements, were of the same 
wood, all fashioned in Maine and Georgia. 
|The metal-work, the rails, the locomotives, 
and the tools, were brought either from Eng- 
land or the United States. The daily food of 
the laborer even came from a New York mar- 
ket.”” Now that success has attended the 
speculation, the traveler is conveyed across 
the Isthmus from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
in four hours and a half, in comfort ; whereas 
formerly it took nearly a week of hardship, 
privation, and exposure, in a boat, with a 
fatiguing land journey. The Panama railway 
does not yet monopolize all the traffic. The 
Nicaragua route saves a little time; gold is 
still sent on mule-back, the charge being less 
than by rail; for heavy goods our author 
thinks the navigation by Cape Horn will still 
have the preference. 

This favorable picture of American enter- 
prise has its reverse, in which the national 
vices come out as strikingly as the virtues. 
|The disposition to clutch at present profits 
without regard to future stability, with the 
evil qualities which attend upon the worship 
of ‘* the almighty dollar,’ are visible. The 
undertaking was essentially a mercantile spec- 
ulation, in which a profit on the capital ad- 
| vanced was the end of the project. With this 
legitimate end were combined other objects, 
which, as they could not be avowed, of neces- 
sity involved concealment, and its usual con- 
comitant fraud. The fair cost of the railway 
would have been much greater than the con- 
'coeters of the scheme conceived would go 
down with the public. ‘‘ Accordingly,”’ says 
Mr. Tomes, “‘ engineer after engineer was 
dismissed, until one was found whose arith- 
metic accorded with the close calculations of 
avaricious trade.”” The result has been, a 
road imperfectly executed as regards design, 
— the too little incline, for example, involv- 
ing frequent slips in that rainy country ; and 
badly made as regards materials; the road- 
way passing over soft ground ; the line being 
carried over wooden posts instead of along 
viaducts ; buildings, bridges, and so forth, be- 
ing constructed of wood instead of stone or 
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iron. This false economy, adopted to induce 
the public to purchase shares, is more injuri- 
ous in the Isthmus of Panama than in a tem- 
perate climate, because the moisture and heat 
act rapidly and deleteriously upon wood, — as 
we suspect they will in a lesser degree upon 
iron and stone without constant attention and 
expense. The consequence is, that a large 
portion of the line wants almost reconstruct- 
ing already. 

‘* Many miles of itare yet supported upon 
trestle-work — wooden props — which often 
lift the trains scores of feet in the air; 
whence the traveller, clutching fast to his 
seat, looks down upon deep gorges of rough 
precipitous rock and angry swollen streams, 
with an alarm which is only relieved by his 
7 to the solid security of terra firma. 

here are also portions of the road where the 
train seems to feel its way with unusual cau- 
tion, and jolts along with an irregularity of 
movement which is sure to excite the curios- 
ity of the inquisitive if not the fears of the 
anxious traveller. The knowing ones, if the 
are communicative and have no fear of Wall 
Street, will tell you that these are the soft 
ts of the road. And if you push your 
inquiries you will learn that this par? moe 
is in consequence of the yielding soil, which 


has no more tenacity than soft-soap, or the 
result of the decay of the sleepers or eross- 
ties of native wood, which are crumbling 
into dust from the ceaseless borings of that 
busy little insect the comihen, or rotting 
away in the quick decay of the hot moist cli- 


mate. The traveller, as he looks upon the 
pine buildings of the stations and the wood- 
en water-tanks, is surprised at the black 
stains of decay, the marks of ruin, and the 
rank growth which cover them, and hardly 
believes he is upon a new road just opened 
to travel, until he discovers that days quick- 
en life and hasten death in that region of 
rapid change with greater speed than years 
in his witty of slow development. * * 

“The deficiencies of the road are being 
promptly met by the inexhaustible energies 


‘ 
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of the chief engineer, and thousands of la- 
borers are busy ballasting and filling in the 
trestle-work. Great piles of lignum vite 
or guaiacum ties, brought from the forests of 
Carthagena, are heaped up by the roadside 
at Aspinwall, and will be substituted for the 
decayed ones of native wood. It is, how- 
ever, believed that even the toughness of 
the lignum vite: will soon yield to the rapid 
decomposition of the climate of the Isthmus. 
In fact, there are some which have been tried 
not many months, which, according to one of 
the employés of the road, already show signs 
of decay. Stone masonry will be found neces- 
to give the road the permanency of a last- 
ing institution. Iron bridges, which the chief 
engineer authoritatively states have been al- 
ready: ‘ adopted,’ will be substituted for all 
the wooden structures. ‘ Adopted’ — the 
word Colonel Totten ingeniously, if not in- 
genuously, uses — refers, however, it is sup- 
, to the operations at the Railway office 
in Broadway ; for that gentleman pointed 
out an iron bridge of some half-dozen feet in 
length as the only one ‘adopted’ on the 
route, on the 2d March 1855, out of some 
130 to be necessarily ‘ adopted’ in the fu- 
ture. The bridges vary from six feet to six 
hundred, and cross two large rivers, the 
— and Gatun, and endless streams and 
les. 
ot. It will also be ‘necessary to build the 
stations and tanks of brick, stone, iron, or 
of some more enduring material than wood, 
as they are rapidly falling into ruin, and 
look more like the antiquated remnants of 
the past than the fresh structures of the en- 
terprise of to-day.”’ 

It would be a curious thing if this railroad, 
remarkable as it undoubtedly is, should be 
finally abandoned ; a result which is not un- 
likely, ifa direct communication by rail, across 
the prairies to California, should be established _ 
and a ship canal made through the Isthmus. ,” 
The want of a port at either end is a great 
drawback to the Panama Railroad. 





Nature — nER Sitence. — Have you not felt 
at times that there is something melancholy in 
the ceaseless and unalterable course of nature — 
80 silent, so impartial, so unsympathizing? The 
individual seerns wholly disregarded, and hu- 
manity is like an orphan submitted to a stern 
and public discipline. It is from Revelation 
only that we learn our near relationship to the 
Almighty ; and then we confidently say, ‘‘ Our 
Father !’’ — for the same brief phrase which 
assures us of the fatherhood of God serves also 
to remind us of the brotherhood of man. 





As for all other living creatures, there is not 
one but, by a secret instinct of nature, knoweth 
his owne good and whereto he is made able. ... 
.- Man onely knoweth nothing unlesse hee be 
taught. He can neither speake nor goe, ror eat, 
otherwise than he is trained to it: and, to be 
short, apt and good at nothing he is naturally, 
but to pule and crie. And hereupon it is that 
some have been of this opinion, that better it had 
been, and simply best, for a man never to have 
been born, or else speedily to die.— Pliny’s 
Nat. Hist. by Holland, Intr. to b. vu. 
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From the New York Bvening Post. 
THE WRECK. 


Tae incident here described is said to have oc- 
curred to the captain and crew of a Whale Ship 


in the Arctic Ocean. 


In wild and dreary Arctic seas, 

Whose briny waters solid freeze, 

Our ship long time had braved the breeze, 
In icy fetters bound. 

Each anxious eye with verror sees 
The dangers which surround. 


On every side, piled mountain-high, 
Were icebergs tow’ring to the sky ; 
Around our ship, close wedged, they lie, 
Or frowning, seem to stand 
Like walls of crystal masonry, 
Built by a Giant’s hand. 


One morn, a night of horror past, 
Which much we feared would be our last, 
So fearful was the stormy blast, 
So furious was the gale, 
A sailor on the topmost mast 
Cried out, ‘‘A sail! a sail !’’ 


This cry excites a glad surprise, 
Aloft, with haste, the captain hies, 
And seeks with eager, searching eyes 
This much-wished sight to view : 
In the dim distance he descries 
A ship — thank Heaven ! ’tis true. 


The ice had parted on each side, 
Leaving an opening, clear and wide ; 
And where before in vain we tried, 
A passage now is fond. 
Again, impelled by wind and tide, 
Light o’er the waves we bound. 


When we approach the fen sail, 
With shouts and cheers the ship we hail. 
No answer comes: the sighing gale 
In mournful tones goes by. 
Some fancied that they heard a wail, 
Or low and doleful cry. 


** Quick, man the boat !’’ the captain cries: 
Swift through the parting wave it flies, 
To be the first each sailor tries 

To climb the vessel’s deck ; 
But who can paint their wild surprise 
To find tee ship a wreck? 


Her shrouds to shreds were frayed and worn, 
Her sails in tatters all were torn ; 
So desolate and so forlorn 
Did this sad wreck appear, 
Each sailor shook, this gloomy morn, 
With superstitious fear. 
The blackened masts were stout ot pts 
As once when stately pines they 
The towering monarchs of the wood. 
The deck, washed by the stream 
Of ocean’s rude and briny flood, 
Showed many a gaping seam. 





In the dark cabin, damp and low, 
With sad forebodings now we go, 
And see a dismal scene of woe — 
A sight which chilled the blood, 
And almost made it cease to flow — 
Shocked and aghast we stood. 


Seated erect upon a chair 

A dead man sat, a frozen stare 

Shone bright with wild, unearthly glare 
From eyes wide-open strained ; 

With orn beard and matted hair 
And cheeks with blood bestained. 


Beside an oaken table small, 

Which stood along the cabin wall, 

Grimly he sat, so gaunt and tall, 
Cadaverous and thin, 

With lips drawn back, disclosing all 
His teeth with ghastly grin. 


Kneeling in attitude of prayer, 
Her face worn thin with grief and care, 
With wasting famine and 
With horror we behold 
A lady, lovely once and fair — 
Now dead and stiff and cold. 


When further we our search pursue, 

We find this hapless vessel’s crew 

All dead : their frozen bodies strew 
The forward cabin’s floor. 

Such horrid sight to mortal view 
Was never given before. 


Frozen, uncoffined, on the floor, 
Their shrouds the tarry clothes they wore, 
Their dirge the stormy tempest’s roar, 
As hoarsely it swept by. 
Around the wreck the sea-gulls soar, 
The swift-winged petrels fly. 


Unseen by any human eye, 

No one can tell their ago 

None heard the last despairing cry 
Which these poor seamen gave, 

When thus they laid them down to die, 
No pitying hand to save. 


How long this ship had floated there, 
With its dead crew and lady fair, 
And captain with his frozen stare, 
No mortal now may know ; 
None living can its fate declare, 
Or tell the tale of woe. 


To Him, the Power who rules the skies — 
The great, the good, the just, the wise— 
Whose m rey every want supplies, 

Is this mystery known ; 
He heard alone their dying cries, 


Their last, despairing groan. 
Tee though? Silo every kesttwten glass 


The thought fills every heart with 
aa we leave fn ig 





ZAIDEE: A ROMANCE.—PART XII. 


PART XII. — BOOK II. 
CHAPTER XXIV.— ANOTHER EFFORT. 


Wuen Mary came in rather late that morning 
to seek Zaidee — for Mary was very listless and a 
little exacting to-day, not feeling that she had any 
great object in getting up from her sweet sl 
and dreams, and rather di 
she ought to be amused 
—she found Zaidee writing. This was rather a 
singular occurrence, for Zaidee had no corres- 
pondents, and not many literary attainments; 
and Mary, who was inclined to be curious about 
anything by way of diverting her languor, was 
still more attracted by perceiving that her friend 
gathered up her materials hastily, and put them 
away. 
and Zaidee said, ‘‘ Nothing.’’ 

‘Nothing! I will tell Aunt Burtonshaw it 
wag a letter to Sylvo,’’ said Mary. Zaidee only 
laughed at this; she had no idea of the close 
chain of circumstantial evidence by which she 
was convicted of being ‘‘in love’? with this re- 
doubtable squire; nor did she suspect either how 
this writing of hers found a place in Mary’s mem- 
ory, and was laid aside among the sundry other 
things which were mysteries to be inquired into 
some day. Mary made a great many claims 
upon her this morning; she wanted to talk to 
her of a hundred things, which neither Aunt 
Burtonshaw nor Mrs. Cumberland would care 
for hearing, but which Zaidee at another time 


to think that 
sympathized with 


would have entered into with all the generous 


thy of youthful friendship. 

pany we faintest idea of Zaidee’s Trall heart and 
preéccupied attention; she poured her own hap- 
py schemes and projects into her companion’s 
ears, all unaware that ‘her companion was ab- 
sorbed heart and soul in attempting once more 
to carry out the one sole project of her life. 
When Mary went out for a solitary morning 
walk, carrying Mr. Vivian’s poems secretly in 
her hand, to be read in some nook of the hill 
which Percy’s presence had made pleasant to 
his betrothed, Zaidee returned hastily to her 
own apartment. This time she fastened her 
door with a precaution strangely new to her; and 
taking out her papers, and that book of Grand- 
father’ Vivian’s which still bore the tarnished 
livery of the library at the Grange, sat down 
again to her writing. She wrote slowly, for she 
was not much to the exercise of composi- 
tion; but Zaidee had no occasion to labor after 
a feigned handwriting; she had attained the 
ag hand, which is the most undistinguisha- 
of all styles of caligraphy. Mary wrote ex- 
actly oo. and so did the young-ladies’- 
maid, and Mrs. Cumberland’s accomplished 
waiting-woman. Zaidee had long ; hy up her 
characteristic childish pot-hooks; this letter of 
hers had not a trace of individuality in its pen- 
manship — and Zaidee perceived this, and wrote 
without fear. The matter was somewhat differ- 
ent from the manner, however; this was how the 


ba She began boldly, by making her- 


‘Aunt Vivian, I am Zaidee whom you have 
DCI. LIVING AGE. VOL. XI. 40 


** What are you writing? ’’ asked Mary, 


had | his 
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lost; but I do not write to tell you where to find 
me, for my mind has never changed, though I 
am a woman If I could be a child again, 
and Grandfather Vivian had made no will to de- 
fraud Philip, and take my natural life from me, I 
would give all the world to be at home; but I 
fear I must never be at home now. For all these 


removed all the difficulty; that you no 
thought of Zaidee, who _— an unwilling 
jury, but that Philip was the master of his own 
lands, as nature and justice made him. 

Aunt Vivian, I have almost broken my heart to 
hear that it is not so. Philip, in his pride and 
his honor, has been cruel to poor Zaidee; he has 
not given me the satisfaction of doing him justi 
What can I do now? I will never come to 
take the Grange from Philip. I will be an exile 
and a stranger all my life while Philip refuses to 
return to his own land. Will you tell him that 
he takes her only comfort from poor Zaidee, and 
that Ican never know rest nor pleasure till I 
hear he has taken all that is his into his own pos- 
session, and no longer compels me, or even the 
name of me, to be the instrument of wrong? 

**And he is not carrying out Grandfather 
Vivian’s will—and neither are you, dear Aunt 
Vivian. Isend you a book, which I found many 
years ago. I found it very strangely among 
strangers; and then I thought it was Grandfather 
Vivian himself whom God had permitted to 
guide me to this, his last will of all. See what 
he says. I think it must have been when death 
was on him, and when no one but God could see 
repentance. Let Philip know of it, Aunt 
Vivian. Ask him if he will still make Zaidee’s 
name a dishonor to her father’s memory. My 
father would have done justice had he lived — 
and this was all the inheritance he left to me. 
Will not Philip have pity upon me? Will he 
not take back his own? 

‘*And Percy wants these useless riches that 
you are hoarding for Zaidee. Will you give them 
to Percy, Aunt Vivian? If nothing else can be 
done for me — if Philip will not hear the — 
I make, though I pray God every day to 
his heart — will you do this one thing forme? I 
will never see you again —I do not think I will 
ever wad ia, wg I love you all as dearly 
as the day I left the Grange. I think of you 
constantly in my secret heart. Pray Philip that 
he will have pity upon me, Aunt Vivian — that 
he will come back to claim his own.”’ 

And then Zaidee paused, and, with a swelling 
heart and tears in her eyes, wrote her own name 
—the name of her father, her kindred, her 
home. A long time had passed since she wrote 
‘* Zaidee Vivian ’’ before, and strangely dear was 
this forbidden and discarded signature, so differ- 
ent from the ‘Elizabeth Cumberland,” her 
disguise and the token of her banishment. Then 


eep | years I have hoped that my coming — had 
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i ions, safe from all security. 
ee owas to the Grange from some 
town adjacent to Malvern — some unknown place 
from which she could not be traced; for she did 
not doubt Aunt Vivian’s instant endeavor to 
search for her once more. When this duty was 
done — and it had occupied a long space of Zai- 
dee’s day —she had nothing more refreshing 
before her than to go over it all again, question- 
ing and wondering if this appeal would be ef- 
fectual — if they would accept Grandfather Viv- 
ian’s latest wish as annulling that miserable will 
which had wrought so much evil—if Philip would 
come at her entreaty, and take back his natural 
inheritance. Bitter as Zaidee’s disappointment 
was to find her own self-sacrifices useless, her 
heart swelled with generous, pride for this very 
eause. She felt in her heart that Philip was right, 
in his youthful honormaking his own independence 
bravely and pai . She acknow that 
the head of the house would have preserved his 
dignity less pure had he remained in the quiet 
opulence of the Grange; and yet, strangely in- 
consistent, she prayed again, with tears in her 
eyes, that Philip might come home. She could 
not cease thinking of this— it filled her mind 
and heart to overflowing, and engrossed her still 
the more in her solitude, because it was a pent- 
up stream, and must never have issue. Zaidee, 
in her painful loneliness, thought of a traveller 


upon the highway, which Mary had pointed out 
to her from Malvern Hill, and of some one on 
the hidden footpath below, under the hedgerow 


keeping step for step with him, with steps which 
were only an echo of the bolder wayfarer’s, al- 
Ways present but never seen. It was thus with 
herself in her secret post of observation, and 
she anticipated, with a strange tremor, hear- 
ing of this communication of hers, and of the 
wonder and excitement of the family. Her cheek 
was flushing once more with a dangerous hectic; 
her secret life began once more to devour her ob- 
vious one; and Zaidee sat alone, with her busy 
imagination consuming her heart. 

And then there returned Mary, with the fresh 
air fragrant round her, her lassitude worn off, 
and her volume of poems in her hand. Mary 
was ready to plunge with renewed spirit into all 
their former occupations. She rested and 
refreshed herself, and her natural mood returned 
upon Mary. She laughed a little at her new- 
born sentimentalism— put away carefully the 
book of poems, which was precious because it 
was Percy’s — colored a little with proud pleas- 
ure at the remembrance that Percy’s affection 
and their betrothal were things not to be laughed 
away —and then returned to her old use and 
wont with returning animation. It was. very 
well for Zaidee, though Zaidee scarcely thought 
so as her light-hearted companion led her hither 
and thither, and made claims upon her opiniens, 
her thoughts and her experience, in her old girl- 
ish way. It was often a sick heart which went 
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beth!’’ roused her with the gay sallies of her 
own happy spirit, and kept Zaidee perpetually 
in the centre of her own absorbing projects. 
Meanwhile Aunt Burtonshaw mourned more and 
more for that fresh air of Sylvo’s place, which 
would “set up’? her dear child again; and 
Mrs. Cumberland became tired of looking con- 
stantly upon the vale of Severn and the slopes 
of this tor hill. 

One day when, by a rare chance, they left 
Zaidee at home while they went to pay a visit to 
some ancient acquaintance established in the 
neighborhood, Zaidee set out with her precious 
packet. Quite a long journey, back and for- 
ward, she achieved in secret that day. The serv- 
ants only thought that Miss Elizabeth was read- 
ing on the hill, as Miss Cumberland was in the 
habit of doing; and with a flutter of guilt and 
a flush on her cheek, Zaidee awaited the home- 
coming of the little party. She had done her 
errand boldly and speedily, though with many a 
pang of terror; and those silent hours of night, 
through which she lay awake thinking of it, 
were carrying her first letter home to the Grange. 


CHAPTER XXV.— RETURN. 


‘We cannot stay always at Malvern,’ said 
Mrs. Cumberland. ‘Since we have lost the 
charm of Mr. Vivian’s society, I confess this 
place has less attraction for me. I should pre- 
fer being at home.’’ 

** You had a great deal better come to Essex, 
Maria Anna,’’ said Mrs. Burtonshaw. ‘* The 
children, I am sure, would like a few weeks at 
Sylvo’s place. My dear Mary, you must not be 
selfish. Think of Elizabeth, poor dariing! We 
ought to consult her wishes now.’’ 

** Indeed I should be very glad to be at home, 
Aunt Burtonshaw—and I like Sylvo’s place 
very well. I have no wish on the subject,’’ said 
the unsuspecting Zaidee. 

Mrs. Burtonshaw only said, ‘‘ Poor dear !”’ 

It was the day following Zaidee’s secret expe- 
dition; and with great satisfaction Zaidee noted 
Mrs. Cumberland’s frequent pilgrimages from 
the sofa to the window, and the restlessness 
which disturbed her “‘ languor.’’? These were all 
intimations that this fanciful lady was already 
fluttering her wings for a rapid flight in one 
direction or another. Zaidee was very indiffer- 
ent as to the place they went to, — whether to 
Twickenham or to Essex she did not greatly care; 
but she was very glad to be suddenly removed 
from this quarter, from whence she had sent her 
first missive to the Grange. 

Mary, equally anxious, was more precise in 
her choice to go home. Mr. Cumberland was 
too busy for correspondence. They did not know 
very well how his work prospered. They were 
not, indeed, much of a letter-writing family, 
though Mrs. Cumberland was rather thought to 
excel in the ition of beautiful letters; but 
it did not surprise any one when she proposed 
that evening to set off next day for town. 

*<If Mr. Cumberland is not ready for us, we 
can back to Mrs. Harley’s, where we were 


before,”’ said Mrs Cumberland; ‘‘ but the work 
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must be so far advanced at home that our pres- 
ence and suggestions might be useful. My dear 
Elizabeth, Sylvo must come to us at Twicken- 
ham. I have always begged him to consider our 
house his home — but I think you must not ask 
us to go back to Essex this year.”’ 

Mrs. Burtonshaw’s remonstrances being inef- 
fectual, Mrs. Burtonshaw, as usual, yielded. 
She was not without curiosity to see what had 
happened to the unfortunate square box which 
Mr. Cumberland was ornamenting, and to ascer- 
tain if any new object had taken the place of the 
benevolent and moral science of architecture. 
Mary did not conceal her satisfaction, and Zaidee 
was not less pleased; so they set out in very 
good spirits next morning for London and for 


e. 
A day’s rest in town, where Percy met and 
a them, brought a permission from Mr. 
berland to come ‘‘ if they liked.”” They did 
like, and set out accordingly. When their car- 
riage drew up before the well-known gate, Mrs. 
Burtonshaw looked out with horror, and Mrs. 
Cumberland with admiration. The square gable 
had become a pointed one, and glittered with 
little pinnacles surmounted by gilded balls, 
which shone in the sun. The famous porch 
stretched along the side of the building, with a 
similar little point of glittering light above its 
central door. Over this, again, was thrown out 
an oriel window, and on a shield above the door 
@ gorgeous monogram was just now attracting 
the wonder and admiration of half-a-dozen little 
beggar-boys, whose table mammas reclined 
on the benches under shelter. A great ‘‘I,”’ in 
purple, and blue, and scarlet, ‘ picked out”’ 
with gilding, which rose into a cross above, and 
ran out below into the gay extravagance of a 
”g tail, closely embraced by a ‘‘ C,’’ a less 
demonstrative letter, which contented itself with 
innocent bits of floriation in the curves of its 
half moon, attractet Mrs. Burtonshaw no less 
than it did the juvenile vagabonds who clapped 
their hands at it below. ‘* What it does it mean? ”’ 
asked Mrs. Burtonshaw with horror, while her 
uninstructed eyes followed the curves of the 
dragon’s tail, and opened wide at the papistical 
cross; but it did not mean anything very mys- 
terious— it only meant John Cumberland, his 


mark, shining above the lintel of his hospitable | see. 


door. 

A hospitable door it was in literal truth. The 
porch ran along the gable, a sort of arcade, ele- 
vated three or four steps from the ground, and 
lined with benches. Stone benches might have 
om the poor creatures cold, Mr. Cumberland 

ght, and his benevolent forethought made 
them oak. Ornamented hooks attached to the 
pillars i this perce Lek seaia. sad low stands, 
not unlike reading » 8Uj on grotesque 
corbels, attached to the w: Not the house, just 
over the benches — for Mr. Cumberland was not 
above amusing his chance visitors — were exhib- 
ited in their proper use at this moment, su: 


laces, and such s 


a beggar’s wallet full of pick- 
novelties were not 
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when the wondering ladies had glanced at these, 
and at the proprietors of the same. One end of 
the porch was closed by an ornamental window, 
that there might be no draught through it, and 
the other led down by a flight of steps to the 
garden. At the upper end was a fountain where 
a little stream of water poppled pleasantly from 
the mouth of a benevolent dolphin, who did dour 
ble service by holding in his claw a handsome 
goblet. Mr. Cumberland, unwillingly yieldi 
to the vulgar prejudice that silver was not a 
commodity to trust to the natural honesty of his 
wayfaring guests, had compromised the matter 
| by lining with delicate white enamel the iron cup 
| which his charitable dolphin extended to all the 
world. And close by this provision of water was 
a hatch, communicating with a well-stocked pan- 
| try inside — an orthodox buttery-hatch, after the 
jfashion of 9 very creditable old ‘‘ example,”’ 
by which the staff of life might be dis to 
add its substantial refreshment to the other ne- 
| cessity. While the new arrivals were examin- 
‘ing, with speechless curiosity, these extraordi- 
| nary improvements, and, when the basket-woman 
jhad risen to follow Mrs. Burtonshaw up and 
down in her investigations, recommending in the 
| richest of Lrish brogues the merchandize she car- 
| ried, Mr. Cumberland made his appearance upon 
| the flight of steps which led to the garden. “‘ You 
|find us in very good trim,”’ said Mr. Cumber- 
| land, rubbing his hands with satisfaction. 
‘*Come hére; never mind the porch; here is 
something better worth looking at. What do 
| you think of my monogram, sister Burtonshaw? 
‘There is what I call a true feeling for art ! Look 
| at the curves of that first letter, what a ’ 
sweep they have ! and the leafage of the C, how 
full of nature! Not one scrap of foliage repeat- 
ed, sister Elizabeth. A true artist scorns to re- 
peat himself. It is only your mechanical slave 
who wears his life out making both sides alike ! 
| And the color —look at that conjunction; pur- 
ple and blue and scarlet—color is the sign of 
life and sanctity, sister Burtonshaw. Your dead 
whites and grays and dull monotones are all 
marks of d ed souls and a degenerate time. 
We must throw color boldly on our lifeless fronts, 
sister Burtonshaw. We must make a revolution 
in all that; wait but a year, and you shall 





**T only see this woman following me with her 
pins and her laces—am I like a person to buy 
stay-laces from a vagrant? ’’ cried Mrs. Burton- 
shaw resentfully; ‘‘ and as for your letters, I see 
only these little ragged vagabonds looking at 
them and dancing the poor innocent turf away. 
I see nothing to admire, I assure you, Mr. Cum- 
berland, when that is all I see !”’ 

«¢ Yes, these urchins have an advantage which 
neither your child nor mine had, sister Burton- 
shaw,”’ said Mr. Cumberland; “we had miser- 
able primers in our nurseries, with black and 
white lies about A being an archer, and so on. 
How could A be an archer, I should like to know? 
But when the general public in England follows 
my example, sister Burtonshaw, as I have san- 
guine expectations they will, these little rascals 
will learn their letters from the very hand of art. 
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What is an archer to a child now?—only a 


Fag ye a little more intelligible than an 
A. 


ut suppose you illuminate your letter, sis. 


ter Burtonshaw, and show us the archer shoot- 
ing his arrow out of the very heart of his initial 
—that is the style of teaching! Talk of your 

ppular schools your courses of education. 

ive me the education which shall make every 
street a grand primer. Yes, sister Elizabeth, 
my solemn conviction is, that this is the true 
education of the et 

Mrs. Burtonshaw opened her eyes and lips in 
mute astonishment, and immediately broke forth 
upon the poor Irish basket-woman, expending 
her indignation, ‘‘ Woman, am I like a person 
to want your stay-laces? ’’ — while Mrs. Cum- 
berland looked up at these famous letters critic- 
ally, with her head held a little to one side, and 
with a gentle sigh of approval said, ‘* A beau- 
tiful idea — sermons in stones—a sweet thought ! 
I am delighted to think that we are first in such 
a delicate effort of benevolence.’’ 

‘** He that runs may Yead !’’ cried Mr. Cum- 
berland triumphantly. ‘‘ Very different from 
a dog’s-eared spelling-book, sister Burtonshaw. 
The letters, the great fundamental principles of 
all literature, I hope to live long enough to see 
them emblazoned over every threshold. We ac- 
knowledge their importance unconsciously; we 
call a famous author a man of letters; we have 
professors of belles lettres. These are the true 
belles lettres, sister Elizabeth! You see the 
beginning here to-day; who can tell what influ- 
ence upon the future life of these urchins the 
sight of this monogram may have? They are 
happier for it at this moment, and it is impossi- 
ble to predict what an amount of good may fol- 
low. Pet us throw the primers into the sea, and 
emblazon all our houses, sister Burtonshaw, and 
I undertake for it we shall have a better educated 
population than we have now.”’ 

rs. Burtonshaw, struck dumb by extreme 
entand wrath, swept past the pertinacious 
et-woman, and went into the house without 
a word. ‘*They’re illigant laces, sure, my 
lady,’’ said this indefatigable trader, dropping 
her ¢ to Mrs. Cumberland. Mrs. Cumber- 
land thought it would be cruel not to encourage 
this honorable industry. Alms were not always 
good, but. to patronize a lawful traffic was quite 
a different matter ; and while the sons of this 
successful merchant learned the I and C of Mr. 
Cumberland’s mo with devotion, their 
worthy mother adroitly flattered ‘“‘“my lady”’ 
into buying half the contents of her basket. 
Mt ng bie useless to me, of course, Mary, my 
love, but a great encouragement to this 
bonest woman,”’ said Mrs. Cumberland, as dhe 
passed through the benevolent porch. More and 
more visitors were arriving ; it promised to be a 
most well-frequented sheltering-place. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—IN PERIL. 


Tue unfortunate mansion of Mr. Cumberland 
had not suffered so much within as without, 
since it was scarcely possible, with any amount 


of ingenuity, to make the modern English draw- 
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ing-roor into a Gothic hall. The bow-window 
alone, the broad sunshine of which was now 
broken by mullions and tracery, to the sad 
diminution of its brightness, had been put into 
masquerade. Zaidee could not but remember, 
as she sat down by it once more, that t 
window at the Grange, with its old real mullions, 
and its breadth of cloud and atmosphere. Some- 
thing like an attempt’ to imitate it was in this 
window of Mr. Cumberland’s, which, Aunt 
Burtonshaw was horror-stricken to find, Mr. 
Cumberland intended filling with painted glass 
one day. ‘‘ And shut out the river!” cried 
Mrs. Burtonshaw. Mr. Cumberland, worsted for 
the moment, confessed that he had not thought 
of that, and graciously gave it up to the di 
sentient ladies ; it would be quite easy to break 
out another window for this special purpose at 
the other side. ‘‘One would think the house 
was having the measles,’’ -said Mrs. Burtonshaw 
ungratefully ; ‘it is breaking out into windows 
everywhere, Mr. Cumberland—there are not 
two alike, I declare ; and now we shall have the 
workmen back for this !’’ 

‘* You make a slave of your workman, when 
you compel him to form two things alike,’’ said 
Mr. Cumberland. +‘ When you have your gowns 
made exact to a pattern, you are no better than 
a slave-driver, sister Burtonshaw.’’ Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw withdrew in silent indignation, too 
much affronted to answer, and Mr. Cumberland 
set about designing his window. The lady of the 
house had resumed her sofa, and Zaidee and 
Mary their former places, and the day went on 
until the evening very much as of old. 

In the evening, just before sunset, Percy 
Vivian made his a nee very hurriedly. 
Percy had discarded his high-stepping horse by 
this time, and came on foot to Mr. Cumberland’s 
gate. He said he had only half an hour to stay 
— that this was merely a flying visit—that his 
mother had come to town quite unexpectedly, 
- he must hurry back to spend the night with 

er. 

**Your mother? Mrs. Vivian will surely do 
us the great pleasure of coming to Twickenham, 
or at least we must call upon her, my dear Mr. 
Vivian,”’ said Mrs. Cumberland ; ‘‘ you cannot 
suppose we would let your mother be in town, 
and not go to see her—she we all owe so much 
admiration to— the mother of such a son !”” 
aan My —— — leave London to-morrow,’’ 

ercy, wi e slight quiver of laughter in 
his voice which always Railed Mrs. Cumbertand’s 
compliments. ‘*She has only come up for a few 
hours, very unexpectedly, on family business. 
No one could be more astonished than I was when 
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‘attention so strained that the slightest whisper 
must have caught her eager ear. 

‘Did you ever go to Worcester while you 
wereat Malvern ?’’ asked Percy in an undertone 
of his betrothed. 

**No ; never except y on our way 
here,’’ said Mary, looking at him in surprise. 

** Nor knew any one there — any one, Mary ?”’ 
re very earnest. 

** No indeed ; not any one,’’ answered Mary 
Cumberland. ‘‘ Why do you ask me? what has 
happened? You look very serious. Do you 
know any one there?”’ 

** My mother has just received a most singular 
communication,’’ said Percy, tossing the damp 
hair from his forehead— ‘‘ a very strange com- 
munication from Zaidee, whom I told you of so 
lately — Zaidee, who, I had made up my mind, 
was lost forever. A letter from her own hand, 
and a book of Grandfather Vivian’s, which she 
says she found ; and this extraordinary packet 
came from Worcester. My mother left home at 
once, and travelled at express speed tome. I 
must go down with her there to-morrow to make 
inquiries. It is most extraordinary. Zaidee, 
whom we have not heard of for seven years — 
and she mentions me. She mentions those very 
difficulties of mine, Mary! I am quite at a loss 
to understand it —itg looks like witchcraft. 
What do you think? Can you tell me any one 
to inquire of ? Give me your counsel, Mary.’’ 

But Mary could not give him her counsel. 
She was watching silently, and with the breath- 
less scrutiny of suspicion, the book in Zaidee’s 

The book was not held lightly, carelessly, 
as one would hold it who was reading it; it was 
held with fingers which grasped at it desperately, 
and were white to the very points with the strain. 
From Worcester ! and Percy and Percy’s diffi- 
culties mentioned in the letter. Flashing into 
life, as by an electric spark, Mary’s suspicion 
came to sudden form. Elizabeth Cumberland, 
who was like Elizabeth Vivian — seven years 
that Grange which was so strangely like her 
beautiful sister’s first home. Mary started and 
was troubled; she could scarcely answer Percy 
for the sudden necessity she felt to follow out 
this clue. 

** And what was the letter?’’ she asked at 
last eagerly. 

** Poor Zaidee, poor child ! her whole heart,’’ 
said Percy, with tears in hiseyes. ‘‘ A passionate 
appeal to my mother and Philip to take back 
the land—to make her name no longer an 
instrument of wrong. A reference to the book, 
whichis of itself a strange and affecting revelation 
tous. Where Zaidee can have found it I cannot 
tell, but it contains a sort of prayer in that. 
handwriting of Grandfather Vivian’s which we 
all know so well, entreating Frank Vivian, her 
father, to do justice to Percy. She says this is 
her inheritance, and pleads that Philip will not 
be so cruel as to compel her to defraud him. It 
is a very moving letter, Mary, to us who re- 
member Zuidee so well. Poor little innocent 
heart ! and she seems quite unchanged.”’ 

** Will your mother and your brother hear her 
prayer?”’ said Mary; Mary saw that the 
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book swayed aside for a moment in the hands 
that held it. ‘‘If they did, she might still come 
home.’” 

**But they will not do it,’ said Percy. 
‘** Philip is the head of the house; he cannot 
accept this gift of Zaidee’s— it is quite im 
sible. My mother might perhaps be a vs 
it by Zaidee’s importunity; but even she would 
not, could not —no, it is impossible. If we 
could but find her! And I must set out with my 
mother for this search to-night.’’ 

M made no answer, but she saw a flutter 
in the folds of Zaidee’s dress—a faint, slight 
motion which Percy never perceived at all, so 
momentary it was. Mary marked, it instantly 
with her quickened and suspicious eye. 

**T sometimes think it would be kindness to 
assume at last that we had accepted her often- 
repeated relinquishment — to pretend it, if pre- 
tending were ever a worthy thing,’’ said Percy, 
“‘that we might have some hope of discovering 
her retreat. But Zaidee lives, and is in England. 
When I remember that, my first impulse is to 
rush away somewhere to find her. Another 
thing, too, has happened strangely. Philip 
writes to us news of good fortune, and he is 
coming home. But my time is gone, and you 
have hardly spoken a word to me, Mary. Come 
to the door with me, and let me see this wonder- 
ful porch; for I must go away.’’ 

He. did go away, and he had no eyes for the 
blanched face of Zaidee nor her trembling hand. 
Mary noted every particular with ong distinct 
and hasty glance. But Mary did not utter a 
word of her suspicion — did not say anything to 
deter her betrothed from this bootless quest. It 
was &till only suspicion; she did not venture to 
think that her beautiful sister was really the 
Zaidee lost seven years ago; but she had a great 
many things to contrast and put together when 
she should be alone once more. ‘To Mary’s mind 
there was a peculiar pleasure in thus ‘“‘ putting 
things together;’’ her understanding was of a 
logical and circumstantial kind; she enjoyed 
those exercises of ingenious reasoning, though, 
to do her justice, her mind was so much excited 
with the possibilities of her suddenly aroused 
suspicion that everything else sank into the 
shade. With characteristic reserve, she gave 
no hint to Percy of these thoughts of hers; she 
had never told him that her beautiful sister was 
an adopted child. She must conquer the mys- 
tery herself before she confided it to another. 

And Zaidee remained with her book before her, 
and the blood tingling and flowing back from 
its full ebb upon her heart. Already she was less 
pale, already steadier and more com . By 
some intuitive perception Zaidee knew that there 
was suspicion in Mary’s gaze, that Mary very 
likely would endeavor to startle her, and throw 
her off her guard to elicit a confession, and with 
her whole force she concentrated about herself 
all the safeguards she could reach. She put 
down her book, and went to sit by Aunt Burton- 
shaw. She compelled herself to listen to this 
troubled critic’s running comments on Mr. Cum- 
berland’s last fancy, and to join in them; she 
turned her face away from that window with its 
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new decorations, that nothing might remind her 
of home; and when Mary came back, to find 
her beautiful sister engaged in the natural con- 
versation of the household, with her brow as 
calm and her smile as unconstrained as even 
Aunt Burtonshaw’s, Mary, judicious observer as 
she was, was staggered in her suspicion. ‘‘ Who 
could write from Worcester to Mrs. Vivian — 
who do you think it could be?’’ she whispered, 
by way of experiment. ‘‘We knew no one at 
Worcester, Mary,’’ said Zaidee; and Zaidee was 
busy with Aunt Burtonshaw’s embroidery, and 
did not look up to meet the scrutiny of her com- 
panion’s eyes. Mary was not nearly so confi- 
dent as she had been, when the evening ended; 
but she found no encouragement in Zaidee’s de- 
cisive good-night for their usual conference. 
These two friends separated to go to their differ- 
ent rooms, and think over this one subject — 
Zaidee sinking down in utter exhaustion when 
she closed her door, and Mary with her eager 
logic tracing her chain of evidence whenever she 
was sheltered within her own. She sat bending 
her pretty brow over it, her blue eyes shining in 
the light over which they bent, as if to seek 
guidance there, for a full hour after the feverish 
sleep of exhaustion had fallen on Zaidee. Mary 
gathered the facts together with anxious indus- 
try, and recalled one after another the circum- 
stances of confirmation which of late she had 
noted one by one. Bringing them together, they 
formed a strange body of presumptive evidence, 
but not so complete a chain as to justify her in 
the conclusion that her mother’s adopted child 
was in reality the lost heiress of the Grange. 
She was not satisfied; her mind scanned Zaidee’s 
sentiments and modes of acting with the keenest 
investigation, and drew confirming evidence from 
every point of character which her girlish friend 
had betrayed to her; but all this was not enough. 
Mary, who was waging no mental conflict, who 
was only curious and interested, but had no 
stake in the matter, found it rather a pleasant 
excitation to her intelligence. Poor Zaidee was 
now beset on all sides; for it was not in Mary’s 
nature to give up this question till she had come 
to the very truth. 


CHAPTER XXVII.— ANOTHER HOPE. 


Waen the light of another morning awoke 
Zaidee out of the deep sleep of her weariness to 
this mortal coil and strife once more, the poor 
girl would fain have shut her eyes, and turned 
away forever from that cheerful light. In the 
first pause of her waking, the new aggravation 
of her distress returned upon her with a pang 
of me and terror. Mary’s eyes were turned 
on her with suspicion. Mary, her own especial 
friend, was groping darkly after her secret; had 
already a perception of it— and from hencefor- 
ward was to be leaned upon no more. Zaidee 
thought this was the last dropin her cup. ‘0, 
if I had never waked again !’’ said this forlorn 
heart, with a burst of passionate tears; buat 
when she had said it, her words returned upon 
her with sudden self-reproach, and Zaidee went 
away to the corner of her chamber to carry all 





her troubles, where she had always carried them, 
to the one sole compassionate Friend who never 
failed the motherless child in her’ necessity. 
If she was simple still in her intercourse with 
the world, Zaidee here, upon her knees, was a 
child indeed, full of the sincerest humility and 
most implicit trustfulness; and when she had 
put herself and all her affairs once again into 
the heavenly Father’s hand, she rose to go 
about her morning toilette with a face from 
which all the bitternes of her distress and con- 
flict was gone. There was still a little time to 
spare, and Zaidee opened the window to let in 
the sweet morning air, and looked out upon the 
river and the drooping acacia, which now had 
only here and there a blade of autumn foliage 
hanging yellow upon the end of a bough. She 
had a great longing in her heart to do something 
more—a great yearning of anxiety to know 
if anything more was practicable; but there 
was no one to guide her, no one to instruct her, 
how authoritative law could come to the assist- 
ance of natural justice. When she had spent a 
little time in unprofitable thinking, of which no 
result came, she went down stairs to the break- 
fast-table, where Mr. Cumberland was the only 
person before her. Mr. Cumberland had some 
papers upon a little table before him, and was 
reading them over halfaloud. After a while 
Zaidee’s ear was caught by a title, ‘‘deed of 
gift.’ It caught her attention strangely; and as 
it came more than once in the course of Mr. 
Cumberland’s mumbling, she was induced to 
draw near. He was always very kind to her, 
this whimsical philosopher, and at all times was 
extremely ready to answer questions. ‘* What 
is a ‘ deed of gift?*’’ said Zaidee. She asked 
it very simply, and this good man would have 
believed any impossibility in the world sooner 
than that his beautiful adopted daughter had an 
estate to dispose of. 

**A deed of gift is a legal instrument, by 
which I give something which belongs to me into 
another person’s possession,’’ said Mr. Cumber- 
land; ‘‘ a sort of will, which does not necessitate 
the death of the testator, Elizabeth; but which 
can come into effect immediately, though you 
should live a hundred years;’’ and Mr. Cum- 
berland returned to his mumbling. He had not 
the most distant idea that he said anything of 
the slightest importance to his hearer, and he 
went on with his necessary business without so 
much as observing that she was there. 

And she went forward to the window, and 
leaned her head upon those new mullions with a 
sudden flush of Fn and delight. When Mrs. 
Cumberland and Mrs. Burtonshaw entered the 
room Zaidee did not know; they never attracted 
her observation; but she knew in an instant 
when Mary came, and recalled her wandering 
thoughts, and recovered her self-possession. Mr. 
Cumberland was resolute to have his new win- 
dow “‘ broken out ’’ without delay. He thought 
—— better return once more for a few days 
to Mrs. Harley’s. The season was advancing; 
it might not be so practicable at another time, 
and Mr. Cumberland was himself going to town 
to deliver a lecture on monograms and decorated 
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letters in general, and their effect upon the edu- 
cation of the poor. Mrs. Cumberland, who 
thought it ‘‘a sweet idea,’’ and who was very 
well disposed to have a window of painted glass, 
was quite inclined to return for a week to Lon- 
don; and even Mrs. Burtonshaw, whose life was 
made miserable by a report that certain oc- 
cupants of the porch of charity had harbored 
there all night, and made a saturnalia, strew- 
ing the tiled and particolored floor with bones 
and crumbs, and unsightly memorials of their 
feast, had no objections. They set off accord- 
ingly, this unsettled and wandering party, and 
again took possession of the faded London draw- 
ing-room. Next evening was the time of Mr. 
Cumberland’s lecture, and he was to be in town 
with them all day. 

The next morning Zaidee set out by herself to 
make some purchases for Mrs. Cumberland. 
She was very ignorant of everything practical 
out of her own limited womanly sphere. She 
could not tell where to go to seek for some law- 
yer, as she wished todo. She knew the names 
of the Inns of Court well enough, and of the 
Temple, and had a vague idea that lawyers were 
plentiful in these quarters, but that was the sum 
of Zaidee’s knowledge. As she walked along 
very uncertainly, at a rapid pace, but doubtful 
of where to go, somebody who was shooting past 
her turned round with a quick and smiling 
greeting. His friendly face gave her comfort in 
an instant — it was the artist Steele. 

** Does your father know Creswick — have you 
seen his picture?’’ said Mr. Steele, not recol- 
lecting at the instant that pictures were not the 
great events of life in the house of Mr. Cumber- 
land — “‘ famous, isn’t it? I wish I could paint 
like that fellow; I ’d make my fortune.’ 

** Does he paint better than you?’’ said Zai- 
dee, smiling. 

** Better ! of course he does; why, everybody 
paints better than me. I’m not in the Acade- 
my,’’ said Mr. Steele. ‘‘ When the Duke of 
Scattergood writes to me, he calls me Steele, R. 
A., and won’t be persuaded I ’ve no right to it. 
Have I seen you since I sent him home his pic- 
ture? Well, he likes it — yes — he says it ’s the 
best of mine he’s ever seen, and wants me to 
take another commission. And there ’s Furlong 
at me for his picture for the Academy next year. 
I'll tell you a thing I said the other day. I was 
going somewhere with some gentlemen from the 
country — connoisseurs you know — people one 
must keep in with; it was my night at the Gra- 
a eae I took them to see some sketches. Big 

ore, that big fat fellow, was standing in 
the doorway. ‘Here’s Steele, with his sparks,’ 
says Fillmore. ‘ What has that scarecrow to do 
with it?’ said I; ‘all the sparks he can find he 
has to steal!’ ”’ 

Zaidee did not pause to think that she had 
heard a great deal better jokes than this from 
her witty companion. She almost interrupted 
him with the eager question which hung on her 
lips. ‘* Could you tell me where to find a law- 
yer? Do you know a gentleman I could ask 
about something? It isa secret. I would rather 
theydid not know at home,”’ said Zaideeanxiously. 
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The artist’s face grew serious. ‘‘ You are 
very young to have anything to do with law- 
yers—a great deal too young. Now, I know 
you ’re a good girl. You need not say anything. 
I don’t mean it for a compliment. It’s no 
it to you. Of course, you ’d have been as bad 
as another, but for grace and mercy. If you 
tell me on your word it ’s nothing that they ought 
to know at home— nothing that will lie on your 
conscience — I ’]I take you to a lawyer. I won’t 
trust you, because you ’re a nice girl, and I like 
you; but if you’il give me your word as a 
Christian ’? — 


*« Indeed, I will,’’ said Zaidee, her cheek red 
dening with a sweet color. ‘It is no harm in- 
deed; it is to save harm. I can ask God to 
bless my errand; I give you my word.’’ 

Mr. Steele looked in her face earnestly, and 
she returned his look with those open candid 
eyes of hers, as free of evil intent as the clear 
sky above. ‘*Come on, then,’ said her new 
companion, drawing her hand through his arm 
with a fatherly kindness. ‘‘ You’re too yo 
and too pretty to go to a lawyer’s office; ll 
take you in, and wait for you. Don’t thank me, 
now — we ’ve all one Father — it would be hard 
if we could not help each other without looking 
for thanks, — come along.’’ 

As they went along, her guide went on talk- 
ing with the kindest attempt to divert her 
thoughts, but Zaidee could make very little of it 
in her great anxiety and eagerness. Her heart 
beat very high when they stopped at last, and 
entered a great grim house, and were shown in 
with solemnity to the lawyer’s private sanctuary. 
Mr. Furnival was at home; and Mr. Steele, after 
introducing her simply as ‘“‘a young lady,’ 
withdrew to wait for Zaidee outside. Mr. Pure 
nival was not an old man, as Zaidee ho but 
quite sufficiently youthful to be dazzled by the 
unusual beauty of his visitor. He placed a chair 
for her with the most deferential bow. She was 
very plainly dressed, and had nothing about her 
to indicate rank, or call for this respect. She 
was a little disconcerted by it, having in her 
own simple mind the greatest awe for this legal 
authority, and seated herself with trepidation, 
looking up wistfully at the man who might do 
so much for her. For his part, this astonished 
representative of law looked round upon his 
dusty office with a momentary shame, and looked 
at the small hand which rustled his papers, 
as Zaidee leaned forward slightly towards lis 
table, with a secret idea of some fairy gift of 
wealth and happiness being found on the mag- 
ical when it was gone. 

**T came to ask about a deed of gift. CanI 
give something that I have, absolutely away from 
me, and never have any power to reclaim it 

in?’’—-asked Zaidee anxiously. ‘I have 
something which has been left to me away from 
the natural heir, and he will a — 
though I plead with him constantly. 
make a deed giving it back to him whether he 
will or no?—can I put it away from myself 
absolutely and forever ?’’ 

** You can execute a deed of gift,’’ said the 





lawyer, ‘‘certainly, if you have attained the 
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legal ; but, perhaps, if you empowered me 
to treat with the other party—if you would 
kindly enter a little more into detail.”’ 

Zaidee was becoming very much agitated — it 
seemed like a voluntary self-betrayal for a very 
questionable . 

«But I pee enter into detail, and no one 
ean treat with him,’’ she said with simple 
earnestness, her voice trembling, and her eyes 
filling with tears. ‘‘ Pray, if you will be so 
very good as to draw this out for me—say that I 

ive everything that was left to me by my grand- 
Siher's will, absolutely, to my cousin Philip — 
that I know my grandfather intended to destroy 
that will. No, stay, that will not do. It must 
not be a gift to Philip, who is the head of the 
house. I give it all tomy aunt— will you please 
to say, sir? everything absolutely to her, to 
be disposed of as she pleases. I give up all 
in it, and protest that I never was 
entitled to have any. Pray will you be so good 
as to say all this for me?’’ 

The lawyer attempted to take a note of these 
instructio:is, but shook his head. ‘‘ I am efraid 
I must trouble you to be a little more particu- 
lar,’”’ he said, ‘‘to mention the nature of the 
ery the names —lI think that would do. 

think I understand your wishes, with these 

** It is my grandfather’s estate,’’ said Zaidee, 
growing more and more agitated; ‘‘and the 
names—could not I put in the names, if you 
will write all the rest? ’’ 

But Mr. Furnival smiled, and, though with 
the most deferential politeness, demurred to the 
possibility of this. His beautiful client moved 
the lawyer into usual curiosity and interest — 
her singular errand and her visible distress. 

**Are you trusted with a great many secrets ?”’ 
said Zaidee, anxiously. ‘‘ This is the secret of 
all my life; if they find me, or have any trace 
where to find me, they will not accept this. If 
I tell you my name — our name — will you keep 
my secret? You are a stranger; you do not 
know them; if I trust you, will you not betray 
me ? ” 

** A lawyer is a secret-keeper by profession;’’ 
said Mr..Furnival, somewhat shaken out of his 
composure by this appeal. ‘‘ It will become my 
duty to keep your secret when you trust me with 
it. I think you need fear no betrayal from me.’’ 

Then she told him her name, and the name of 
Mrs. Vivian of the Grange. Mr. Furnival was 

anxious to be permitted to bring the paper 
to Miss Vivian when he had executed it, and 
did not understand the hasty terror with which 
she volunteered to come again. In two days 
she was to come again, Mr. J"urnival pledging 
himself to have the momentous deed ready for 
her signature; and Zaidee hastened out to join 
Mr. Steele at the door, leaving the dazzled law- 
yer in the private room, which had never looked 
so dingy, and to the labors which were _——, 
ally interrupted by a pause of wonder and ad- 
miration. r. Furnival would almost have 
sacrificed the Grange, himself, if he had had it, 


for a better introduction and a less embarrassing | her 


acquaintance with that beautiful face. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. — ALARMS. 


Mr. CumBertann’s lecture was a very suc- 
cessful lecture; it had the merit—not a par- 
ticularly distinguished feature of popular plat- 
form instruction — of sticking very closely to its 
text, and being fectly in earnest. Mr. Cum- 
berland did not address himself to a hypothetical 
body of illuminators who might be present; he 
addressed himself boldly to the wealthy class, 
of which he himself was a member — comfort- 
able elderly gentlemen, whose balance at their 
bankers’ was extremely satifactory, and who 
rode violently each some particular hobby. On 
these respectable brethren Mr. Cumberland ve- 
hemently urged the sacred duty of illuminat- 
ing their houses; he exhibited to them his own 
I and C, and pathetically related the interest of 
the urchins who clapped their hands at the em- 
blazoned letters. ‘‘ We talk of popular instruc- 
tion, the education of the poor,’’ said Mr. Cum- 
berland; ‘‘ you have my permission to make a 
grand bonfire of spelling-books, if you will but 
adopt this decoration, of itself so béautiful, for 
the front of your hopses. What contribution do 
you make, my good sir, to the moral culture of 
that little vagabond who dances before your door? 
what the better is it for him that you know your 
letters? But let him learn to know that, in 
these three mystic and sacred colors emblazoned 
over your door, you are communicating to him 
two or three of the radical characters of the al- 
phabet, the foundation of all learning, and your 
relation is immediately changed. You no longer 
throw a penny to the breechless imp, as you 
throw a bone to his companion cur; you make a 
beautiful picture for his enjoyment, you cheer 
his life, you educate his taste, you improve his 
mind; all the national schools in the world will 
not work such a revolution as you have it in 
your power to work by this beautiful expedient 
— the encouragement of arts and morals — the 
improvement of the world ! ’’ 

A burst of emphathic applause, led by Mr. 
Steele, who clapped his hands with the glee of a 
schoolboy, cheered on the lecturer; the members 
of the association under whose auspices he deliv- 
ered his address bit their lips and smiled; the 
elderly gentlemen, each of whom clung tightly 
to his own saddle, looked upon the prancing of 
this new steed with small admiration, and be- 
lieved Cumberland was crazy at last. But with 
the valor of a champion, and the ardor due 
to so great a principle, Mr. Cumberland went 
on. 


The next two days were once more a pause in 
Zaidee’s troubled existence. Percy was not here 
to quicken Mary’s suspicions by talk of Zaidee; 
and though Mary watched with unwavering ob- 
servation, nothing occurred to add to her chain 


of evidence. Mary made great demands upon 
Zaidee’s time; when she could help it, she 
never left her alone, but pressed her into a 
continual round of engagements, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that Zaidee was able 
to escape from her watchful companion, to keep 

engagement with the lawyer. With great 
exertion, however, she was able to do it, and to 
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send off the deed in another packet —a second 
startling communication to Aunt Vivian. Zaidee 
had done her utmost when she had done this; 
she returned home, trembling with suppressed 
excitement, exhausted and pale as with great 
labor; nor did she return to find any comfort 
or relaxation in the temporary dwelling-place 
of her adopted father. 

Mary received her with minute inquiries as to 
where she had been, and looks of unequivocal 
suspicion. Poor Zaidee durst not retreat to her 
own room to rest, and elude this ingenious tor- 
ture. She was compelled to be still, and bear 
the brunt of all, to compose her beating heart 
as well as she was able, and to fall into the 
every-day quietness of Mrs. Burtonshaw’s talk, 
and Mary Cumberland’s occupation. She did it 
with the painful self-constraint which more and 
more felt like guilt to her. She perceived her- 
self shrinking lke a criminal from Mary’s no- 
tice; and Zaidee wondered, with great pang, if 
this was not dissimulation, deceit, practical 
falsehood, and felt all her supports and all her 
strength yielding under her; was she doing evil 
that good might come? 

And she began to have hours of that indefi- 
nite illness and sadness which people compassion- 
ately call headache, and to feel, indeed, her un- 
shed tears a burning weight over her eyebrows. 
When Percy returned, she saw him talking a 
with Mary, and with terror perceived that Mary 


no longer wished to confide to her what Percy 
said. Zaidee asked herself, night and day, 


should she fly away again ?— but she had no 
longer the strength of resolution which would fit 
her for this, nor had she the happy immunity 
from evil which belonged to a child. She was a 
woman grown —a beautiful woman; her heart 
sickened at the prospect of the desert world 
which lay before her, and she clung with a 

rd to her familiar shelter. Time 
enough for flight when her fears were verified — 
when the last evil, the distinct discovery, came. 
She stayed with her kind friends, day by day, 
like one over whom the extreme punishment of 
the law was hanging: before to-morrow she 
might be flying from them, a hopeless fugitive; 
before to-morrow she might have said farewell to 
these affectionate faces, and be dead forever to 
her second home. 

And when Percy came, Zaidee could not be 
still in her favorite corner, or withdraw her at- 
tention from him. With her beating heart and 
her strained ear, she came as close beside these 
betrothed companions as it was possible to come, 
and listened with a sickening anxiety. She 
knew the glance of Percy’s excitement when he 
entered, a few days after she had sent away her 
deed, as well as if he had proclaimed it aloud, 
and in a moment the most complete self-control 
calmed Zaidee’s mind and person, and she 
waited with breathless eagernesss to hear what 
he would say. 

‘* Let me speak to you, Mary,’ said Percy; 
**we have another event in this marvellous his- 
tory. Come, let me tell you here.’ 

But Mary, who had her own reasons for per- 
mitting Zaidee to listen, sat still, and heard his 
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story where she was. ‘‘ A deed of gift —a legal 
instrument — and from London this time,’’ said 
Percy, with great excitement, though in an un- 
der-tone. ‘* We cannot cope with this invisible 
agent; while we are searching for her in one 
place, she makes her appearance suddenly in 
another. It is like an actual dealing with some 
spiritual influence. My mother says, Search 
London. Heaven knows, I am as anxious as 
she is; but how to search London, Mary! I am 
at my wit’s end; advise me what I must do.”’ 

**T will advise you by-and-by,’’ said Mary, 
quietly, ‘* but tell me now what is this new thing 
— another letter? — is that what you mean? ’”’ 

** Not a letter —a deed executed by a lawyer, 
conferring the Grange upon my mother by a 
formal gift. My mother, of course, can refuse 
to accept it; but, to tell the truth, these lands 
occupy a very small share of our thoughts. My 
mother can think of nothing but Zaidee. I have 
sent for Sophy to the Grange to keep her com- 
pany: left to herself with nothing but these 
strange communications, the author of which it 
is impossible to trace, I almost fear for my moth- 
er. She is neither nervous nor fanciful, or she 
must have been ill before now.”’ 

** And Sophy is your youngest sister,’’ said 
Mary Cumberland. Zaidee, driven to another 
expedient, was working now at her needle, and 


part | had made no sign, ever so secret, of interest. 


This perfect composure gave ground for Mary’s 
suspicion as potent as agitation could have done. 
‘« The story is a strange story; she is near enough 
to hear; she could not have listened so qui 
had it been new to her,’’ said Mary; and not 
without an object was her present question, to 
draw a little more of the family history from 
Percy, and put Zaidee off her guard. 

‘Sophy is my youngest sister, and though I 
believe the most practical of us all, she has made 
what people call a very foolish marriage; and 
neither Reginald nor she are likely to be injured 
by three months in the Grange. But do not 
think of Sophy —think of our mysterious cor- 
respondent — and help me if you can.”’ 

Mary shook her head, and could suggest noth- 
ing. But she had seen Zaidee’s work pause in 
interest for Sophy — that was worth an exertion; 
and she set herself anew to build up her chain 
of evidence. Mary had a certain pride of intellect 
about her, though her understanding was by no 
means of a brilliant character. She would not 
ask Percy’s assistance, as he asked hers; she 
was resolute to discover this mystery unaided. 
Then she recollected Zaidee’s absence, which she 
had not accounted for—she became very eager 
in her investigations, and very full of hope. 

But Zaidee heard no more of this conversation 
till Perey was on the point of departure. Then 
one thing rung upon her ear, ‘ Philip is on his 
way; he was to start with the next mail, and a 
week or two more will bring him home.”’ 

*¢* A week or two more.’? The room swam in . 
Zaidee’s eyes—she did not see this time the 
sidelong look with which Mary watched the 
sudden paleness and blindness which came upon 
her. Restraint had gone as far as restraint 
could go; she rose up, and went away from the 
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room swiftly and suddenly, stumbling over some 
unseen pieces of furniture in her way. Poor 
Zaidee, she had but thrown herself upon her bed, 
and pressed her burning temples with her hands, 
when Mary opened the door and asked, ‘* May 
I come in?”’ With the quietness of despair, 
Zaidee raised herself up once more. ‘* You look 
very pale; your eyes are red — what is the mat- 
ter with you, Lizzy?’’ asked her visitor, struck 
with compassion, as she saw her face. ‘ Only 
my head aches,’’ said Zaidee. Her head did 
ache and throb and burn with great pain — her 
mind was almost yielding to this persecution. She 
raised herself with a momentary sullenness of 
resistance, and turned round upon her pursuer 
with her dark eyes dilated, and an agony of 
determination in them. If Mary had any pur- 
pose in thus following her, she wanted resolution 
to carry it out. ‘* Lie down and rest,’’ said 
Mary, laying back Zaidee’s head against her 
will, upon the pillow, and wrapping a shawl 
round her; and Mary stooped to kiss her with a 
tear in her eye, and said, like Perey, ‘‘ Poor 
child !’’ 

When Mary was gone, a long, long burst of 
restrained tears gave ease to the thobbing brow 
which was laden with this unshed torrent — and 
then poor Zaidee in her great weariness com- 
posed herself like a child, and slept. 

’ 


CHAPTER XXIX.— ANOTHER TRIAL. 


Tue next morning restored to a calmer and 
less constrained composure the mind of Zaidee; 
she had been thinking over her own position, 
and had come to the conclusion that she could 
not remain much longer here without Mary 
acquiring complete ion of her secret. 
But along with this conviction came all the 
strength of affection which Zaidee cherished for 
her adopted sister, and these most kind and lov- 
ing friends. She was not so ready to throw away 
for a second time all the comforts of existence. 
**T will stay while I can,’’ said Zaidee to her- 
self mournfully; ‘I will not hasten my fate;”’ 
and she went down to the family breakfast-table 
with sad self-possession, and, making up her 
mind that she could be only a very little time 
with them, exhausted herself in grateful cares 
and attentions to Mrs. Cumberland, who, not 
much used to real devotion, was touched for a 
moment out of her extravagance into reality; 
and to Mrs. Burtonshaw, whose mind, always 
full of reference to Sylvo, became more and more 
convinced of his good fortune. By this time 
they had once more returned home, and the 
great mirror reflected in the midst of its gay 

of moving figures and bright looks 

one beautiful face full of wistful thought and 
sotrowfulness, one perfect form seated quietly 
within its range, working at bits of rare em- 
broidery, — an art in which Zaidee’s powers of 
execution now were almost equal to her inventive 
fancy. These were all intended for little presents, 
(ngs ae the friends from whom 
loving exile must shortly go away. As she 

sat there at her thoughtful occ » Zaidee 
Was as fair a type of womanhood as ever painter 





made immortal; and with her woman’s work, 
her face so fall of thought, her unconscious and 
unremembered beauty, you would have thought 
her one of those domestic angels, whose peace 
and gladness every heart of her kindred would 
defend to the death. Lovingly, and with a 
touch of pathos, this softened reflection ‘gave 
back the beautiful wave of dark brown hair, the 
brow like a young queen’s, the graceful head 
bent over its quiet labor; and you could not 
have believed with what a precarious and un- 
certain grasp this beautiful girl held every kind- 
ness that blessed her, and how doubtful was her 
possession of home and shelter, how uncertain 
and how clouded her approaching fate. 

**He will not come to day,’? said Mary, in 
answer to her mother’s question, ‘*‘ When are 
we to expect Mr. Vivian?’’ ‘* Mrs. Vivian is 
very ill, mamma; he is called to the Grange.’’ 

Mary spoke in an under-tone, but Zaidee’s 
quick ear caught the words. She went on with 
her sewing without a pause. She gave no 
evidence of anxiety; but the blood rushed to 
her heart, and her face paled to a deadly color. 
**Very ill—called home to the Grange;’’ she 
repeated the words in her mind vacantly, aware 
that they had stunned her, but knowing nothing 
more. Then gradually she began to think of 
Aunt Vivian !— Aunt Vivian! — Aunt Vivian ! 
She repeated this name, too, again and again, 
while tears crept to her eyes. Why was Aunt Viv- 
ian very ill? had all this fatigue and excitement 
done it? had she done it ? —she, the unfortunate 
Zaidee? When they all dispersed and went 
about their different occupations, Zaidee sat still 
like a statue, working mechanically, in a stupor 
of inquiry and anxiety, and blank woefulness. 
She had risen this morning with a heavy pre- 
sentiment; was this how it was to be fulfilled? 


“When Mary left the room, she called Zaidee to 


accompany her, but Zaidee did not hear the call. 
It was a very different thing, saying, ‘‘I will 
never see Aunt Vivian again,’’ and contemplat- 
ing the possibility of God Himself stepping into 
make this certain. Zaidee was lost in a realiza- 
tion of the infinite greatness of this calamity; 
her thoughts leaped to the extremest limit of it 
with the terror of love. She would die; she was 
all the mother whom Zaidee’s ophanhocd had 
ever known, and she should never see her again. 
After a while she put down her work and went 
to her own room and tried to pray —but her 
prayers were broken with bursts of tears and 
sobbing, and restrained cries — ‘‘ Aunt Vivian ! 
Aunt Vivian !’’ Zaidee stretched out her hand 
as if to stay her departing —cried aloud with a 
passionate supplication. This dreadful imperi- 
ous Death never yet crossed her way — her 
heart shrank before him, and made a wild —_ 
inst his power. Religion itself, with all its 
hty hopes and consolations, did not still the 
first. outcry of startled nature. It was very 
hard for her now to put a veil upon her heart, 
and descend once more to the family circle, which 
was unshadowed by her dreadful anxiety. She 
remained in her own 4) ent almost all the 
day, shut by herself, and was glad to say 
that her head when she was inquired for. 




















ZAIDEE : A ROMANCE.—PART XII. 
Her head ached, indeed, but not so’sorely as her 


And Mary was merciful and forbearing, and 
did not scrutinize Zaidee’s distress, as the first 
suggestion of her curiosity impelled her to do. 
There was a cruelty in this which not all Mary’s 
natural pleasure in investigation, nor her eager- 
ness to make a discovery, could lead her to do. 
She no longer doubted what was the cause. She 
saw the connection clearly between Mrs. Vivian’s 
illness and the anxiety of Zaidee, and with care- 
ful kindness Mary guarded the door of her 
beautiful sister from the solicitous visits of Aunt 
Burtonshaw. What step she herself would take 
to prove her imagined discovery, or to make it 
known to Percy, Mary had not yet resolved ; 
but from henceforward she took under her own 
efficient protection the lost child whom she had 
found. ‘I havea right to take care of her— 
she is not only my beautiful sister, she is Percy’s 
cousin — the child of his house. I will let no 
one intrude on her now.’’ 

So said Mary as she guarded Zaidee’s door. 
And Mary was at no loss to know why Zaidee 
always appeared at the breakfast-table in the 
morning, though her “‘ head ached”? all day. 
But a pe | week of weariness and suffering 
passed, and still Percy wrote hurried notes, 
only speaking of his mother’s great illness, his 
mother’s danger. Zaidee’s eyes were becoming 
hollow, her beautiful cheek was white with 
watching, with pain and anxiety, and her heart 
failed her day by day. No one understood what 
was the strange and sudden ailment which had 
come upon her; only Mary, active and firm, 
kept the doctor away from Zaidee’s door, warded 
off Aunt Burtonshaw’s nursing, and left the 
poor girl to herself unmolested. Mary was con- 
tent to wait for her proof. She had attained to 
a distinct moral certainty, and with a firm and 
ready hand she took possession of this sufferer, 
who could not defend herself from the efforts 
of mistaken kindness. She was brave in the cause 
of her own dear and intimate friend — Percy’s 
cousin — the heiress of the Grange. Zaidee was 
no longer ‘‘ a subject ’’ to her acute and watch- 
fal faculties, but her own very sister — her 
charge, whose distress she alone could soften or 
relieve. 

And then, like a revelation from heaven came 
these blessed news, — first, that there was hope ; 
then, that danger was over; finally, that the 

tient was rapidly recovering, and Percy on 

way back to London; and then, standing 
behind her, Mary Cumberland saw Zaidee once 
more reflected in the mirror, working at her 
embroidery, and putting up her hand in silence 
to wipe off from her pale cheek those tears of 
joy. When this end was reached, the active 
mind of Mary betook itself to another question 
—distinct proof. It cost her a deal of 
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orate precaution. She must not hastily betray 
her own plan of operations, and give the subject 
of them time to make another forlorn flight 
forth into the world. Even in case of that, 
Mary, a little complacent in her own sagacity, 
had no doubt she could find her ; but the matter 
now was, how to avoid this ; and with infinite 
pains and caution Mary laid her snare. 

‘* Elizabeth was very much concerned — she 
was extremely anxious about Mrs. Vivian,”’ said 
Mary, with a look of dubious meaning, which 
Percy did not comprehend. 

And Percy, to whom this beautiful sister was 
a perpetual enigma, looked very curious and . 
very much interested, and said, ‘*‘ Was she anx- 
ious? — yet you never saw my mother. Your 
sister is one of those pure disengaged hearts, is 
she, Mary, who think of every other before 
themselves ? ’’ 

‘* Yes, I think you are right,’ said Mary ; 
‘* but she is not my sister. I never told you— 
she is only an adopted child.”’ 

Percy said, ‘“‘Indeed!’’ and was startled. 
But his suspicions had no direction towards 
Zaidee ; he mused over it a little in his mind, 
but asked no further questions. Now this was 
all the clue this youthful diplomatist proposed to 
give to her lover. She was quite elated that he 
did not immediately follow it out — it left all the 
more to be done by herself. 

And Mary began to propose to him ao little 
plan for a journey to Cheshire, of which her 
mind was full. She was anxious to see Mrs. 
Vivian, to see the Grange, and Castle Vivian, 
too, of which Percy had spoken to her more 
than once of late. Then there was Philip, who 
was coming home so shortly. Mary wished ve 
much to meet with this unknown and muc 
commended brother in his native county —'to 
see him come home. Such a project was much 
too flattering to meet with any objections from 
Percy ; he entered into it with the greatest de- 
light. ‘Elizabeth requires a change,’’ said 
Mary, pointedly. <I will to mamma to- 
night. Do you tell her what rejoicings there 
will be for your brother’s return, and something 
about romantic scenery, and attached tenants, 
and your ancient house. You know very well 
how to do it, and so I shall get my request 
granted. I know I will.” 

Percy laughed, and promised to do his best, 
and they 2 As he went upon his home- 
ward way, Percy could not detach his thoughts 
from this beautiful sister. His mind wandered 
about her with an unaccountable attraction, a 
strange, painful interest. He would not have 
been much surprised at anything which was told 
him of her, but his suspicions took no definite 
form. Mary, full of glee in her skill and 
powers, had this secret to solve by her own wit 
and daring alone. 





consideration —a great deal of care and elab-| 
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of the Protestant Chi on a 


From omeyenis urchman, 
wisit to the vention of the Episcopal Church at Alton, 


VISITING THE PRISONERS. 


Tue State Penitentiary is located here, 
and is an imposing structure, containing at 
this time about four hundred and fifty con- 
victs. There is also a Baptist College, which 
has been in existence some years; but in 

to its present condition, number of 
students, course of study, and future pros- 
ts, I am not informed. The Episcopal 

hurch in Alton is under the quetesel chan e 
of the Rev. Dr. McMasters, who has lately 
published a very convenient and useful Biog- 
raphical Index to Hume’s History of England. 
Dr. McMasters is universally respected in 
the community in which he lives, and has 
the confidence, not only of Episcopalians, 
but of the other denominations of Christians 
in the place, as evidence of which he is now 
acting, under a temporary appointment, as 
President of the Baptist College. °° * 

In the afternoon of Oct. 18th the Conven- 
tion adjourned at an early hour, for the pur- 
pose of proceeding ina body, agreeably to the 
polite invitation of the warden, to the Peni- 
tentiary, in order to be present at the admin- 
istration of the solemn rite of confirmation 
to a large number of convicts, who had for 
some months past manifested deep contrition 
for their sins. And here I had the happi- 
ness to witness one of the most impressive and 
affecting scenes which I ever beheld in con- 
nection with the services of religion. The 
convicts, to the number of seventy, were ar- 
ranged along one side of the dining hall, 
and the members of Convention on the oppo- 
site side ; the Bishop, dressed in his Episcopal 
robes, and several of the clergy, being sta- 
— in the ee In = first ae twen- 

-three, arranged along the passage and pros- 
Dated on ee haat received the pt ano 
ordinance of baptism, administered to them 

the Rev. Dr. McMasters, the chaplain of 

e prison, under whose ministrations they 
had been brought to a sense of their guilt, 
and to the determination by God’s grace to 
live a new and Christian life. The adminis- 
tration of baptism was followed by a solemn 
exhortation 7 the chaplain, and another 
from the Rev. Dr. Arnett, of Milwaukie. 
The candidates for confirmation, seventy in 
number, were then desired to kneel in the 

and around the benches upon which 
they sit at their meals: when the Bishop 
proceeded to lay his hands, with the custom- 
ary invocation, upon each of them success- 
ively. After the close of this affecting cere- 
mony, the Bishop addressed them for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, in a powerful exhorta- 
tion. In describing this scene the rter 
of the Alton Daily Courier thus remarks : 


VISITING THE PRISONERS. 


“‘ The strong wallsand barred windows of 
the hall in which the rite was performed ; the 
kneeling prisoners, nearly all of whom were 
bathed in tears; the deep and sympathetic 
emotion visible in the countenances of the 
members of the Convention and other spec- 
tators; the solemn and earnest language of 
the Bishop, and the deep tones of his voice, 
as he briefly alluded to the past lives, the 
present condition, and the future destiny of 
the persons to whom he was speaking; alto- 
= formed a scene such as probably never 

fore has been witnessed in the United States 
or perhaps any other country, and which we 
think cannot fail to make a most salu 
impression, not only upon those most inter- 
ested in it, but also upon every beholder.” 

I watched narrowly the countenances of 
the candidates, and during the whole trans- 
action did not discover in a single one the 
slightest departure from propriety or indica- 
tion of insincerity. A considerable number 
of the prisoners, during the performance of 
the services, stood outside near the open 
windows, listening with the deepest attention 
and solemnity to what was said, and observ- 
ing what was transpiring within ; some of 
whom, it may be hoped, will never lose the 
impressions whicli evidently were made upon 
their minds by the scenes which they beheld. 
| It is worthy of remark, that the deep religious 
| feeling which has led so large a number of 
these unfortunate convicts to embrace and 
profess the Gospel, is not the result, in the 
smallest degree, of special efforts on the part 
of the worthy chaplain to produce emotion, 
and awaken the sensibilities of the prisoners. 
He has simply preached to them from Sun- 
day to Sunda the same discourses which he 
delivered in his parish church, and which 
were chiefly prepared with reference to his 
own people. But while only a few of them 
appear to have been savingly benefited by his 
faithful ministrations, the walls of the prison 
have been witnesses to “the tears and confes- 
sions and resolves and vows of more than 
seventy convicts. I say more than seventy ; 
for, after the final adjournment of the Con- 
vention, the Bishop, accompanied by two or 
three clergymen, proceeded again to the pen- 
itentiary and administered the solemn rite of 
confirmation to four female prisoners, who 
had previously manifested unfeigned contri- 
tion for their past misdeeds, and an earnest 
desire to lead a new and better life. How 
many of all these are really sincere, and how 
many will escape further contamination, 
and persevere to the end, is known only to 
the Allwise Disposer of events; but that 
many of them are sincere, and will persevere 
by the helping grace of God, there can be no 
reason to doubt. 








THE POPE AND AUSTRIA. 


From The Times, 26 Oct. 
THE POPE AND AUSTRIA. 


Tuose who reverence the Pa have in- 
deed some reason to boast of its vitality and 
strength in the midst of weakness. W hat is 
its temporal state in this the 19th century of 
the Church? What is the position of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, the Eternal City, and the 
classic and sacred land which is the patrimo- 
ny of Peter? A weak and timorous old 
man, surrounded with pomp which inspires 
no respect, passes through the ancient streets 
of his capital only to meet the sullen looks 
or to hear the clamors of his people. They 
are hopeless and hungry, they shout after 
him for bread ; he must affect not to hear, 
he must receive their murmurings as a wel- 
come, and return dispirited to his palace, to 
ponder on this gloomy relation between a 
Sovereign and his subjects, between a Chris- 
tian bishop-and his flock. If he thinks of 
the clergy, of whom he is the chief, he must 
call to mind the feeling with which those who 
dwell within the shadow of St. Peter’s regard 
their priests ; if his thoughts turn to the re- 
ligion of which he is called the guardian, he 
must reflect that those around him are in an 
especial manner indifferent or hostile to its 
teachings. He may look back to the events 
of seven years since, and in a sad train of 
thought sum up the calamities of himself, 
his city,and his people. He was driven into 


was not the intercessor for her citizens. He 
entered to the beat of foreign drums, and re- 
mains by the support of foreign bayonets. 
French infantry 7 the only bond between 
him and those whom he rules by the highest 
and most assuming of titles. ‘The territory 
which time has added to his sway is assured 
to him only by the legions of another Trans- 
alpine monarch. If he can point to the at- 
tachment of France and Austria, he has 
proved it at the expense of those whose re- 
spect and affection would be his highest 
glory: But the statesmen of the Church 
ve in all times cared little for the cit 


which is the centre of their great web of pol- 
icy. The Popes rose by the decay of Rome ; 
they have preserved their power by the 
weakness and divisions of Italy. They are 


the representatives of foreign domination, 
and are never so strong as when the protec- 
tion of the stranger delivers them from re- 
sponsibility to their own le. 

The Concordat just canabed ed between the 
Holy See and the Cabinet of Vienna must 
astonish the world. Hildebrand or Innocent 
could hardly have asked more than is t- 
ed to Pius 4 Ne eg, os helps to 
support him in his chair. It may be 


| with the Pope, the ¢ 
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believed that not only foreign politicians and 
the educated throughout the empire, but even 
the commonalty and the priesthood, are 
startled and apprehensive. The following 
are among the offerings made to Papal au- 
thority by a successor of Joseph If. —-The 
Placetum Regium, which gave to the Aurvrian 
Emperors a codrdinate authority, such as 
has always been enforced by the French Sov- 
ereigns, and was ata wh | by all but the 
weakest of our old English kings, is forever 
abolished. The bishops throughout the 
Austrian States will now be invested with 
rights which, if the civil power really sup- 
age them, will bring every citizen complete- 
y under ecclesiastical rule. The bisho 
may communicate mag or as a body’ 
ergy, and the people. 
They may divide livings or rectories, order 
public ype ete convoke synods, publish 
spiritual rescripts, and prohibit dangerous 
books. They are to watch over religious in- 
struction in all public and private schools, 
so that no parent will be able to prevent con- 
stant interference with the education of his 
child. No one may teach theology or canon- 
ical law without their permission. The de- 
erees of the Council of Trent are to be re- 
ceived ; clerical matters will be withdrawn 
from civil control; even matrimonial causes 
will be judged by the clergy, except so far as 
they involve questions of property. One 


‘article has greatly disturbed even the priest- 
exile, and his departure was undignified ;| hood. The bishops are to have full right to 


Rome has been besieged and taken, and he! punish the cler, 
5 | f th 


who may offend against 
the discipline of the Church, and may inflict 
penalties for any disobedience of the canons. 
The bishops will give their opinion on every 
presentation of new prelates to the Papal 
chair. No sale of Church property can take 
place without the consent of the Pope. New 
monasteries may at any time be established 
by the bishops. Finally, all matters not es- 
aap | referred to in the Concordat are to. 
decided according to the doctrines of the 
Church. It will be seen that every barrier 
inst ecclesiastical encroachment is over- 
thrown. The old Emperors of German 
were faithful sons of the Church, but for 
three hundred years they refused to recog- 
nize the principles which are now admitted 
without remonstrance. What the effect will 
be we have yet to learn. It is no wonder 
that there was some hesitation in giving the 
Concordat to the world. The conclusion of 
such a treaty can hardly have been inspired 
even by the most fervent piety. If political 
objects arg aimed at, Francis Joseph and his 
counsellors must indeed value highly the sup- 
port of Rome. It is probable that those 
clauses which interfere most with privato 
freedom and the tribunals of the 
State will be modified or allowed to remain 
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inactive. It is hardly to be thought that 
the Imperial plan for fusing the aggregated 
provinces into a single nationality can be ad- 
vanced in our times by the rigid discipline 
of theocratic rule. If circumstances have 
prompted this surrender of long-valued 
rights, other events may lead to their resump- 
tion. But the conclusion of this Concordat 
is not the less a matter for reflection. It at 
least shows how much power there is where 
many only see atrophy and decay — how real 
are the dangers which seem to us only shad- 
ows of the past. 

The Papacy is, indeed, a fit study for an 
thinking man. It represents the struggle 
of an institution strong, vigorous, and based 
on some of the deepest feelings of mankind, 
against a future, distant perhaps, yet inevi- 
table. But its political system, the tradi- 
tion of centuries, is its great masterpiece, 
and the cause of its most complete successes. 
It has learnt to bear itself so that protection 
shall nut demand obedience, or weakness 
cause any abatement of the pretensions 
which absolute power can alone enforce. In- 
deed, a period of confessed weakness is with 
it a period of aggression. It is better to lean 
for support on some powerful protector than 
to totter in the attempt to support itself. 
The spiritual arm can reach over the world 
when it is no longer occupied with the re- 
pression of domestic discontent. Besides, 
the devotion and chivalry of mankind are 
roused by the calamities of so venerable a 
dynasty. A Pope menaced and a fugitive is 
still more the successor of St. Peter. His 
approach to apostolicity, though involunta- 
ry, still confers a sanctity. In the great dis- 
ruption of an old world, amid the clouds 
and darkness which veil the future, the Ro- 
mish Church has gained by being the only 
thing left in which its votaries believe. 
They have lost confidence in their rulers, — 
they have not yet learnt confidence in them- 
selves. Putting aside the Italian nations, 
who feel too strongly the blighting effects of 
ecclesiastical rule, it must be allowed that 
the current of men’s sympathies in continen- 
tal Europe has of late years flowed deeply in 
favor of Papal influence. There is some- 
thing analogous in the position of the East- 
ern Empire which we are defending, so far, 
at least, as that present weakness has proved 
the means of obtaining what the power of 
former days could never extort. The prede- 
cessors of the Sultan spent their lives in con- 
stant warfare with ambitious Pasha’ and in- 
surgent provinces. Their supreme authority 
was acknowledged in Asia by [little more 
than the cities of the coast. .The whole of 
Africa was rebellious or of doubtful allegi- 
ance. Algiers was a nest of pirates, the 
Beys of Tunis and Tripoli affected royalty, 





CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


the Egyptian Pasha sought to transfer the 
throne from Stamboul to Cairo; when de- 
feated, he sullenly paid his tribute until he 
could hope to evade it. But da to the 
successor of the Caliphs and the faith of Is- 
lam roused the Eastern world. As the time 
of the great contest approached the authority 
of the Sultan was extended year by year, and 
the actual outbreak has witnessed the unsur- 
passed devotion of Mussulman soldiers gath- 
ered from the heart of three continents. But 
both Sultan and Pope must in some way en- 
deavor to merit the sympathies of the world. 
They must take care that their weakness 
shall inspire respectful, and not contemptu- 
ous, pity. In spite of the Papal successes 
of the last few years, we feel sure that no 
part of Europe is destined to return under 
ecclesiastical rule. Liberty has carried the 
war into the enemy’s own land, and Sardinia 
has already broken down the overgrown mo- 
nastic system which impoverished the State, 
while it did little for learning and less for 
morality. If the Pope can reform abuses in 
Austria which the temporal power neglects 


or shrinks from, the world will be the better ; 
but if he seeks to inaugurate such a despot- 
ism as the Concordat seems to indicate, we 
feel assured that a few years of triumph will 
be followed by an age of humiliation and 
disgrace. 





THE ENGLISH AT THE CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE. 


Arter millions vainly spent in endeavorin 
to chastise the Caffres at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and through the terrors of an exter- 
minating foree to reduce those African sav- 
ages to docility, it has now become the settled 

licy of Sir George Grey, the present Brit- 
ish Governor, to try another and less costly 
method. He wishes to Christianize and thus 
tame them, and has come out with a Govern- 
ment proposal to expend $150,000 a year in 
that colony in supporting missionaries, pro- 
vided that the various Missionary Societies 
will do as much more. For many years, far 
larger sums have been spent in inflicting 
injuries which have only provoked retalia- 
tion. If the horrors of savage incursions can 
be stopped in this way, it will certainly be 
cheaper, as well as more humane. 

It is a singular fact, and one worthy the 
attention of statesmen, that in no species of 
labor that men engage in is the expense 80 
great in proportion to the work accomplished 
as in war, while in none is so much labor 
performed so cheaply as by some of the mis- 
sionary circuit riders in the back-woods, or 
in a savage country. very one of the two 
hundred and fifty thousand soldiers around 
Sebastopol has cost on an average far more 
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to France and England than a missionary 
would have done in any _ of the globe, 
and two hundred thousand men who went out 
on the voluntary system to persuade men to 
love each other, to live virtuously and to 
obey God, would have done far more to ensure 

and promote the Ca of the world, 
than the capture of a hundred such fortresses, 
and certainly much more than the destruction 
of half a million of soldiers and the exasper- 
ations, impoverishment, and debt occasioned 
by the present war. 

If Sir George Grey can once establish a 
line of civilized Africans around \him, he 
will do more for the protection of the Colony 
than the old Roman wall did for the North of 
England, or than any line of forts he could 
place along the frontiers could accomplish. 

Tt is a singular fact that while every gov- 
ernment in the world probably spends more 
money for war or ge in each year, than 
the income of all the Missionary Societies on 
earth put together, we have learned more of 
the languages of uncivilized nations through 
Missionaries, more of their manners and cus- 
toms, their history, their government and 
their arts through missions than from armies, 
or indeed from any other source, even com- 
merce itself. The Colony at Liberia has done 
more for Africa than that of the Cape of Good 
Hope, though the former never cost the Gov- 
ernment of this country any money of im- 
portance, and is now in fact self-sustaining. 

But we believe this principle is capable of 
being carried out in many other ways. It 
will be found universally much cheaper, 
wiser ,and more practicable than is generally 
sup , to educate men so that they will act 
right of themselves, than to pursue, punish, 
and reform them when they do wrong. 

The education of the masses to higher and 
higher degrees of attainment in everything 
that can ennoble and dignify man is the true 
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policy, especially for the preservation of our 
institutions. It is not only education in 
reading and writing to which we allude, 
though that is of course included. The fact 
is, we are all daily being educated by the 
manners and customs of those with whom we 
associate, and educating (i. e. drawing out) 
the good or the evil in them and in ourselves. 
Every habit educates far more than any in- 
struction. Action is the great and universal 
teacher. 

Let any man look around him ashe walks 
to or from the Post-Office to his business, and 
he will see on every side the marks of a thou- 
sand customs that are influencing the future 
character of multitudes, for good or for evil. 
There are the germs of young thieves, drunk- 
ards, and outcasts, being trained up in our 
midst by the poverty and parentage they can- 
not help, the vices to which they are com- 
pelled to minister, and the neglect and con- 
tempt which they receive from those who 
should be their best protectors and truest 
friends. 

Let each man look around him, not as a 
Pharisee, but as a friend of humanity, and 
he will be able to accomplish far more for 
the world in eradicating crime, than the 
whole host of constables armed merely with 
the power of the State. Let him begin not 
by a mere talking philanthropy, or even by 
profuse benevolence, but by trying to influ- 
ence the daily habits and life of some around 
him who have fallen into errors which he 
has escaped, or from which he has been re- 
formed. Let him, as a friend, a brother, or 
a father, seek out and reform such by love, 
persuasion, and good example ; thus will he 
save the State from corruption, and supply 
himself with the most efficient motives to a 
-_ and progressive virtue. —Philadelphia 
Ledger. 





Sweetty Prerry.— Matrimony should be a 
Stereoscope, in which two hearts, though they 
may slightly differ, appear to the observer as 
one. — Punch. 





Tyrnec up A Brass Knocoxer. — Mr. Punch 
does not very often waste his space upon bump- 
tious pretension, because it is unphilosophical to 
assail what is incurable, but he must sacrifice an 
inch of room to a nest of folly which he routed 
the other day out of the Globe: 


nce (Lord 


Now, who are these people (whose names, as 
there are women in,thecase, Mr. Punch has, with 
his usual chivalry, disguised) that they should 
print such an announcement? First, who cares 
whether they are at the family mansion or not? 





Next, what did they come for at suchatime? Or, 
thirdly, if the Honorable Mrs. Bounce liked to 
have her mamma in the house, what did Mr. 
Poppy Block come for? What use is he? Is 
there no servant in such an establishment who 
can run round to the red lamp, without the ne- 
cesity of keeping the ancient Poppy fussing 
about all night in his dressing-gown? Fourth- 
ly, where ’s the Honorable Mr. Bounce, whose 
manifest duty it is to fetch the doctor? Fifthly, 
what needs mention Lord Se Any- 
body who knows the Poppy Blocks must know 
that Bounce married their daughter, and who 
he is, and certainly the world does not want to be 
told of the relationship. Heartily wishing the 
Honorable Mrs. Bounce comfortably and ha 
pily through the little affair, Mr. Punch ad 

es old Killyscullyboy, who, asa real nobleman, 
must dislike snobbery, to tell the Blocks that 
this is not the kind of thing to do. 
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HARP OF A THOUSAND STRINGS. 


Tue Brandon (Mississippi) Register reports 
the following curious sermon, preached at the 
town of Waterproofs, not far from Brandon : 


**I may say to you, my breethring, that Iam 
not an edecated man, an’ I am not one o’ them 
as bleeves that edecation is necessary fur a gospel 
minister, fur I bleeve the Lord edecates his 
preachers jest as he wants ’’em to be edecated, 
an’, although I say it that oughtn’t to say it, 
yet in the state of Indianny, whar I live, thar ’s 
no man as gits a bigger congregation nor what 

its, 

er Thar may be some dere to-day, my breeth- 
ring, as don’t know what persuasion [ am uv. 
Well, I may say to you, my breethring, that I’m 
a Hardshell Baptist. Thar ’s some folks as don’t 
like the Hardshell Baptists, but I’d ruther hev 
a hard shell as no shell at all. You see me here 
to-day, my breethring, drest up in fine close ; 
you mout think I was oo but Iam not proud, 
my breethring, and although I’ve been a 
preacher uv the Gospel fur twenty years, and 
although I’m capting of that flat-boat that lies 
at yure landing, I’m not proud, my breethring. 

‘I’m not a gwine ter tell you edzackly whar 
my tex may be found ; suffice it to say, it’s in 
the leds of the Bible, an you ’ll find it somewhar 
*tween the first chapter of the book of Genera- 
tions and the last chapter of the book of Revolu- 
tions, and ef you "Il go and sarch the Scriptures 
as I have sarched the Scriptures, you ’ll not 
only find my tex thar, but a great many uther 
texes as will do you good to read, an’ my text, 
when you shill find it, you shill find it to read 
thus : 


‘ *And he played ona 
of just men made perfeck. 

** My tex, breethring, leads me to speak uv 
sperits. Now thar ’sa great many kinds of sperits 
in the world — in the fust place, thar ’s the sperits 
as some folks call ghosts,and then thar’s the 
sperits uv turpen-time, and then thar’s the 
sperits as sum folks call liquor, an’ I’ve got as 
good an artickel of them kind uv sperits on my 
flat-boat as ever was fotched down the Mississippi 
river, but thar’s a great many other kind of 
sperits, for the tex sez: ‘He played on a harp 
uv a thou-sand strings — sperits of just men made 
perfeck.’ 

**But Ill tell you the kind uv sperits as is ment 
in the tex, it’s fire. That is the kind of sperits 
as is ment in the tex, my breethring. Now 
thar ’s a great many kinds of fire in the world. 
In the fust place, thar ’s the common sort uv fire 
you lite a segar or pipe with, and then thar’s 
cam-fire, fire before ee reddy and fall back, 
and many other kinds uv fire, for the tex sez: 
‘He played on a harp uva thou-sand strings 
rits uv just men made perfeck.’ 

*« But I'll tell you the kind uv fire asis mentin 
the tex, my b ing —its hell fire! an’ that’s 
the kind uv fire as a great many uv you ’Il come 
to, ef you don’t do better nor what you have bin 
doin’—for ‘He played on a harp of a thou- 


F uv a thousand strings—sperits 
Le 





HARP OF A THOUSAND STRINGS.—DAYS TO COME. 


= strings—sperits uv just men made per- 
eck.’ 

** Now, the different sorts uv fire in the world 
may be likened unto the different persuasions 
of Christians in the world. In the fust place 
we have the Piscapalions ; and they are a high 
sailin’ and a high-falutin set, and they may be 
likened unto a turkey-buzzard, that flies up into 
the air, and he goes up and up, till he looks no 
bigger than your finger-nail, and the fust thing 
you know, he cums down and down, and down 
and down, and is a-fillin’ himself on the karkiss 
uv a dead hoss, by the side uv the road —and 
‘He played on a harp uv a thou-sand strings 
—sperits uv just men made perfeck.’ 

‘* And then thar ’s the Methedis, and they may 
be likened unto the squirrel runnin’ up into a 
tree, for the Methedis blieves in gwine on from 
one degree uv grace to another, and finally on to 
perfeckshun, and the squirrel goes up and up, 
and up and up, and he jumps from lim’ to lim’, 
and branch to branch, and the fust thing you 
know he falls and down he cums kerflummux, 
and that’s like the Methedis, for they is allers 
fallin’ from grace, ah! And—‘ He played on 
a harp of a thou-sand strings— sperits of just 
men made perfeck.’ 

**And then, my breethring, thar ’s the Baptists, 
ah ! and they hev bin likened unto a possum on 
a ’simion tree, and the thunders may roll, and 
the earth may quake, but that m clings 
there still, ah! And you may E arveg one foot 
loose, and the other ’s thar, and you may shake 
all feet loose, and he laps his tail around the 
lim’, and he clings furever, for—‘He played 
on a — uv a thou-sand strings — sperits of just 
men e perfeck.’ 





From The Churchman. 
THE DAYS THAT ARE TO COME. 


Once, standing with a sad and fearful heart 
By the “‘ new sepulchre ”’ of past delight, 

I saw the white-robed messengers of Hope, 
While Faith divine spoke to my doubting soul 
The blessings of the days that are t6 come! 


Thrilling as martial music heard afar, 

And solemn as the organ’s echoed peal, 

That song of comfort,— while like guiding stars 

Shone —— the mists that dimmed my lowly 
t 


The glories of the days that are to come! 


Soothing, yet undefined, as that warm wind 
Which, sometime ranging all the wintry hills, 
Brings haunting memories of summer hours, 
And yearnings for the hidden gifts of Spring — 
So sweet the dreams of days that are to come! 


Radiant with cherished hopes thus far denied, 
Green with fresh laurels from the hand of Fame, 
Hallowed with Love, and solemn with the gift 
Of endless fate beyond this mortal shore, 

O, mystery ! the days that ate to come! 





